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CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 


“But brown comes the autumn, and sere grows the corn, 
And the woods like a rainbow are dressed ; 
And but for the cock, and the noontide hour, 
Old Time would be tempted to rest. 
The humming-bee fans off a shower of gold, 
From the mullein’s long rod as it sways, 
And dry grow the leaves which protecting enfold 
The ears of the well-ripened Mazz.”’ 
W. W. Fospicx, or N. ¥. 


EP TEMBER, the 
first of the Au- 
tumnal Months, 
X. brings with it 


new aspects of 


the year, and 

calls up a new 

class of emotions 

in the heart, to those who love 

nature, and find pleasure in ob- 

serving her ways. Now, the 

voices of nature have materially 

changed. The lark, the bob-o-link, the swallow, 

that so lately allured us into the fields, are no 

longer heard ; the early morning song of the rob- 

in is sadly broken, and deficient in tone and com- 

pass, while the plaintive note of the blue-bird is 

only faintly heard at longer and longer intervals. 

So new classes of insects utter their voices day and 

night, and claim the season as theirown. They 

areas earnest and active in their calling, as were 

the May-flies, the June-bugs, the beetles and bor- 
ers and bugs of every hue and name. 

So new aspects are presented by the vegetable 
kingdom. Where freshness, fulness and beauty 
lately prevailed in the flowers, the growing 
plants, and shrubs and trees, age and perfection 
havenow marked them with the first touches of 
decay. ‘The woods and groves, those grandest 
and most striking among the general features of 
the country, towards the end of the month begin 
to put on their richest looks. The firs are gradu- 
ally darkening towards their winter blackness; 
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the oaks, the poplars, the horse-chestnuts, still 
retain their darkest summer green; the elms and 
beeches are changing to a bright yellow which 
produces, at a distance, the effect of patches of 
sunshine ; and the syeamores are beginning, here 
and there, to assume a brilliant warmth of hue, 
almost amounting to scarlet.” But nothing 
among us exceeds in beauty and richness, our no- 
ble forests, where the beech and birch, the white 
and red maple, the elm, the ash, the walnut and 
oak ,with their endless variety of colors flashing in 
the sun, are magnificently studded with here and 
therea hemlock or pine or spruce towering above 
them all. Less conspicuous than these, but ad- 
mirably filling the picture, are the dog-wood, the 
sassafras and blueberry, the alder, hazelnut, and 
berberry, all with their ever-changing colors and 
charms. 

SzpremBeEr is a. pleasant month in'which to tray- 
el. The systematic farmer, whose well-matured 
plans up to this time have been completed, may 
now take his wife or daughter and make those so- 
cial and profitable visits which really give to life 
a value never felt by those who have not toiled 
for their bread. In these visits—not made by the 
rail, however—he may gather much from the ex- 
perience of others, and from an observation of 
their modes of management. Every visit cannot 
fail to add something valuable to the common 
stock of knowledge which he possesses; give him 
an idea of some new mode in plowing, planting, 
harvesting, disposing of stone, erecting fences or 
buildings; or in reclaiming, or draining, or com- 
posting. Each individual has a turn of mind, or 
taste, peculiar to himself, that leads him, per- . 
haps, to investigate and settle some question for 
which others about him have felt no interest. So 
we must do for him; and this makes up the sum 
of human knowledge. Such visits will thus be- 
come profitable, as we have stated, as well! ag 
agreeable. They will afford subjects for pleasant 
family conversations of many a winter evening, 
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over the fragrant tea and the smoking barley 


cakes. 


Many of the manipulations of the farmer for 
September, are such as are also applicable to, and 


were suggested in, August. 


Seep Corn—should be selected in the field, 
and from early, thrifty stalks, which contain two 
or three ears. If this were faithfully attended to 
for several years, our corn might be much im- 
proved in earliness and fulness of the ears. Trace 


and hang it up in safe places. 


Sowmse Wueat.—Sufiicient directions have re- 


cently been given in these columns on this point. 


It will be well to wash the wheat in strong brine 


before sowing ; the salt will benefit it, and it will 


separate the light kernels and chaff, and perhaps 


some false seeds, from the wheat, which may then 


be removed. The earlier it is sown in September 


the better will be the prospect of a good crop. 

Ryz.—Early sowing of this crop, too, is im- 
portant to success. 

Farreninc Anrmats.—No time should be lost 
now in this branch of husbandry. Whatever the 
animals are, feed plentifully, and make them per- 
fectly comfortable, and they will gain much faster 
now than in cold weather. A variety of food is 
better than to confine them to a single article. 

Harvestinc.—After making trial in three ways, 
viz., topping thecorn, cutting it up at the ground 


and shocking ; and leaving it untouched until the 


leaves and stems were dead ; we have come to the 


conclusion that the best way is—both in point of 


economy and convenience—to top the corn when 
the spindle and a little of the stem below it is dry, 


and leave the remainder in the field, no matter, if 


the weather is moderate, if until into November; 
the grain will not hurt. In topping the corn the 
grain is undoubtedly diminished ; but the quality 
of the fodder will make up for this, and all the 
labor of harvesting the crop in this way is 
greatly more convenient and pleasant. 

Porators—of late years—have required early 
harvesting. 


Turnips,—ruta bagas, cabbages, may be left 


late, as they are not injured by light frosts. 
Carrots should not be exposed to frosts. 


App.zs are better gathered a little late, but 


not exposed to heavy frosts. 





A Sgasonasie Hivt.—As the cold season is at 
hand, and economy in fuel is a subject of some 
importance, it may be well to mention a very sim- 
ple way of shutting out the cold from our dwell- 
ings, and thereby adding much to the comfort of 
home. Those who are annoyed by the clatter of 
windows when the mercury 1s considerably below 
zero, and by a current of air sufficiently strong to 
turn a good sized wind-mill, can easily obtain re- 
lief by attending to the following directions. 
Procure a shilling’s worth of ist from the tailor, 
and a paper of small tacks from the hardware store. 


On the first pleasant day take out your 

and tack.a strip of list, of suitable thic ‘ 
the outer edges; so that it will bé entirely ou 
sight—return the sash to its place, and your 
isdone. B ee ee 

ma he readened delightfully warm, and 
dod, children comnieiay pleasant. Try 
Cleverland Free Democrat. ; 





AcricutturE—lIis Essentials and Non-Essen- 
tials. Including an Examination of the Prop- 
erties of Guano, and other Manures. By H. N. 
Fryatr, of Belleville, N.J. T.S. Magagnos & 
Co., Publishers, N. Y.’’—This is a pamphlet of 
60 large pages, attempting to show, briefly, what 
the earth and the atmosphere supply to plants, 
and what the cultivator himself must supply. The 
writer states that the atmosphere furnishes car- 
bonic acid, ammonia, nitrogen and water, and 
that these serve in the gaseous form to sustain the 
plant after it has acquired leaves; the leaves ab- 
sorbing these gases in company with water, de- 
composing and depositing the carbon and nitro- 
gen in the seeds. 

The soil—he says—in addition to its supplies 
from the air, contains within itself an inexhausti- 
ble supply of carbonic acid and ammonia, from 
the slow decay of its humus (woody fibre) and the 
countless myriads of insect and vegetable re- 
mains. 

He condemns the ammonia theory, upon which 


Prof. Lresic started, but which he has in a great 
measure abandoned. He states that ammonia is 
supplied in all climates and situations, in greater 
excess than carbonic acid, according to the rela- 


tive wants of vegetation. In short, that there is 
no need, whatever, of purchasing ammonia. 

The three great essentials which he states must 
be supplied artificially, are,—the pulverization of 
the soil by plowing, spading, hoeing, &c.,—by 
caustic lime and phosphate of lime—bones. 

We are not sufficiently versed in chemical lere, 
to declare whether all his statements and reason~ 
ing are right or wrong, and can only say that to 
us they appear plausible and well considered. At 
any rate, we have had more interest excited in 
reading the pamphlet, than in perusing anything 
of a kindred subject for some time. We shall 
test some of his assertions on our own farm, and 
if they prove correct, shall find the management 
of our crops less difficult and expensive than we 
have heretofore. 





Tue Bourrerrty Piant.—The National Intel- 
ligencer says that a — of the singular and 
beautiful ‘‘butterfly plant”? is now in bloom at 
the National green-house in Washington. The 
blossoms are very large and yellow, with reddish 
brown spots, and are moved to and fro with every 
breath of air, so as to resemble very much the 
gaudy insect from which it derives its name. The 
plant was brought from the Island of St. Thomas 
in the U. 8. frigate Raritan. 
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cael ee epregegs 2 Cae eens after. 
ving exposed him to much ignorant ridicule, is 
scabies ap Fy smi —s by bens an as- 
chant, now the most enterprising and liberal im-|S°™™*8°- **¢ e failures, as what bold, 
prover of Agsoatuese in Europe, annually invites anager ys does not occasionally? He has 
a considerable number of persons interested in in-|8°R° to work rather expensively sometimes; nor 
dustrial progress to visit his farm just before his|!® it difficult to point out defects even now in his 
summer grain is ripe, and see what he is doing,|@*™ing. Take for example the old-fashioned 
and with what success. The London Times gives — of laying out the land in beds with furrow 
an account of his gathering this seasen, which we vag hope we the ore of po pew 
publish this morning in the hope that jt will sug-|°TY fe —_ yey me poy eg y wr _— on 
gest and promote improvement in the conduct of|!* La y sure fo the novelties in agricul- 
our county fairs, now too generally mere shows of |“U™® eer toned prominently displayed at Tip- 
mammoth products without giving the assembled tree, and, if the experience of succeeding years some- 
farmers any clear idea of what they have to do, times detracts from the value of these as gauged 
if they would rival or exceed those productions. by vag hegs cog eae, » at a keeps mov- 
Mr. Mechi’s meetings are, for practical purposes, |1"8 *7 " ee. TE eee 
worth a dozen of these barren displays, and we ae pr woalerer pe the wee oF bal- 
hope they will find imitators here. Twenty gor riage pag ve shake os yp reve pro ance 
farmers can walk over their own farms and explain |“* ‘4? ®8 r\ ya oo raid henrieon 5 » Shak 
their successful experiments where one can make eae tat at ie may | 6 mista etag eget 
a set speech ; while one such explanation is worth ents rye f al bli Tt, Wie OY I eae 
twenty average speeches.—N. F. Tribune, wed thee de: a there sitienet oicataanule 
Mr. Mechi’s annual gathering at Tiptree is cer-| to the "details of gaaneiags vats.” tok pa tas 
tainly one of the most agreeable events of the ag-|to sketch the viniecinan and the results which 
ricultural year. Though the circumstances whic they present. According to his usual plan on 
first gave a special interest to these meetings have|these occasions, Mr. Mechi took his guests, after 
happily passed away, they still continue highly |a slight refection, into his fields ; sak beens pass- 
attractive. In endeavoring to stimulate improve-|ing rapidly from point to point, he explained with 
——s esp nares ff the os oe a volubility and happiness of illustration peculiar 
0 en reet has created an occasion which |to him everything that possessed interest, or u 
every one who partakes of it enjoys. To his visit-| which ria-y dare was desired. Now, on the 
ors rg eee 3° reaso _ ae y escaping |confines of his farm, he complacently contrasted 
out be aes —s the hg reed eats “4 of his neighbor’s wheat yo a@ piece of his own ad- 
course exceeding welcome. io those engaged In |joining it, stating why the one was better than 
ene con — = —_— of ene the other, and Mee pole =e of She advan 
gratify as to a system of farm management|tage gained. Next tandi 
much talked aboutyand departing in many re- fickd Of oats, dilating nen: the imptaivat’ thin 
maa on the — of — a sowing, answering vivaciously a sustained fusil- 
o all, there is the pleasureof inspecting excel-|jad stions, and ising himself a ret 
Hall thee is the srre ot, mpecing xl ad of qutons, tad promising hime rtam 
delightful of human occupations is progressing. |Then come the liquid manure distributor, with its 
Man, however much he may be modified by cir-|hose i around it showers of refreshing 


cumstances, never loses entirely his natural taste|aliment for plants. In five minutes Mr. Mechi 
with reference to the cultivation of the soil.. He|had told his visitors all about it—how uickly the 


may know nothing or next to nothing about it, |fertilizing products of Kis feeding sheds were on 
but the treatment of mother earth, so that in due|the land—in what quantity he could apply them 
season she may yield her increase, always retains |_how digestible and direct the form in Thigh they 
some interest for him. It is therefore little short | were presented—how wonderful the results in yege- 
of the supply of a public want at which Mr. Me-|tation which they yielded ; the mechanical and 
chi now aims in his annual gathering. He began|chemical details ve the process were dashed off in 
by inviting inspection in order by the force of ex- 


cC M @ Of eX-\a few sentences, the folly of not utilizing town 
ample to give an impulse to improved cultivation. }manures in the same manner“inculcated, and i1a- 
He still perseveres, and not without effect, in the| mediately afterward visiters and hosts were before 
same direction ; but these meetings have acquired |one of Garrett’s best portable threshing machines 
gradually an established character, looked for-|which the manufacturer proceeded to explain. 
ward to by numbers of people belonging to differ-| -Mr. Mechi had, some time ago, tested at Ti 


ent spheres of life, coming from remote parts of|tree, an American invention of this kind, and, 
the country, and attracted even from abroad. iin daunted by the present excellence of Gar- 
8 


Yesterday the 300 or 350 guests who visited |rett’s, described its superior merits in some respects, 
Tiptree included peers and members of the House |urging the a to get rid, as much 
of “Commons, civic dignitaries, men of science, |as possible, of the agg aS action in their 
heads of Government departments, engineers, wri-|machines, to produce them lighter and cheaper, 
ters on the science and practice of agriculture, a|to work out the problem of steam cultivation, and 
fair sprinkling of the yee implement-makers, |generally to go ahead. In this manner he took 
Commissioners from foreign States, and a la is guests from field to field, stopping at one point 
number of farmers. It will thus be seen that this|to show the spring running 40,000 gallons a day, 
year’s meeting surpassed in the variety of interests|with which he liquifies his manure, at another to 
and intelligence composing it that of any former |explain his mode of folding and feeding sheep ; 
one, and Mr. Mechi may very fairly be congratu-'again to read a letter from Mr. Kennedy, 


Mr. Mechi, formerly a successful London mer- 
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Scotch agriculturist, recording what a isi 
increase of food for stock he has obtained by the 
use of liiquid manure. His grain and mangold 
crops excited general admiration, and on no former 
occasion bas he shown anything like them. — 
wheats especially are magnificent, up-standing, 
even in cont, fsaibon ox 80 high that some 
adventurers who started out to explore afield sown 
with ‘‘Payne’s Defiance’’ were at once shut out of 
view by the waving and luxuriant mass of vegetation. 
In the management of his Italian rye-grass, Mr. 
Mechi’s farming shows to the least advantige ; 
but for this, as Mr. Caird very properly observed 
after dinner, the dry climate of the eastern coun- 
ties issomewhat responsible. In making the round 
of his farm, Mr. Mechi delivered a succession of 
short but very amusing and vigorous peripatetic 
lectures on every important point connected with 
agriculture. His visitiors were delighted with the 
freshness, good humor, the volubility, and, in the 
main, the soundness of these expositions. They 
certainly have a stamp about them which nobody 
but Mechi could give, and his field preachings on 
agriculture are alone worth travelling a long dis- 
tance to listen to. There was not time left before 
dinner to examine the feeding-sheds, the stock, 
and the general arrangement of the homestead, 
but enough had been seen to satisfy the keenest 
appetite for improved cultivation. Smart exercise 
in the fresh air had now brought a large propor- 
tion of the guests into a frame of body and mind 
thoroughly calculated to do justice to the ample 
= which their host had prepared for them. 
n a spacious tent, erected for that purpose, they 
sat down to the number of nearly 300, and there 
the evening was most agreeably terminated in that 
round of toasts and speech-making which seems 
an indispensable condition of festive meetings in 
this country. 


SQUIRRELS IN THE WOODS. 


There are few things more pleasing than to lie 
upon the grass 9n a sunny day in Summer, and 
watch the squirrels in the trees above you. Peer- 
ing ups you will espy, on one of the tree stems, a 
little brown monkeyfied-looking rat, with a sort of 
rabbit’s head, and a foxy tail as long as its body, 
and curling over it, and ecce my lord squirrel ! 
Down he comes, leaping from branch to branch, 
clawing, racing so fast, and now he reaches the 
turf and sits upon his hind legs, and looks this 
way and that, and listens. Do not move, or he is 
off; do not wink so much as as eyelid. ‘All 
a. ”* his merry brown eyes seem to ask. Yes, 
all right ; for a nut drops from between his teeth 





into his fore paws, and giving his mighty conse- 


quential tail an extra curl, he makes ready for 
breakfast. That is another sight—the way in 
which a squirrel deals with a nut. First of all he 
shakes and rattles it, that he may be sure there is 
something inside; then he twirls it round and 
round in his a. till he gets the narrow end u 

permost, for he knows that the upper end of the 
shell is the thinnest ; then he begins to grate and 
file till he has wormed his way through, gettin 

noisier and noisier as the hole gets bigger; an 

then comes intervals of quiet, which means that 
his teeth are in the kernel, and that he is eating 
all within his reach ; for a squirrel never has pa- 
tience to wait till the kernel is clean out ; he eats 
by installments in the shell, and trust him for get- 


oe Mew: “tenn of it! Well, after the nut, he 
ill perhaps pick the bones of an apple, if there 
be one within reach; and when he had his 
fill he will wash his face with his paws, and his 
paws with his face, and, por | quite clean and 
spruce and comfortable, he will roll overon the 
turf, making funny little noises and giving queer 
little jumps, and then away! up the next tree 
stem, clawing, leaping, swinging, so fast, so fast, 
—up and up, till your neck is out of joint with 
watching him, and he is lost among the leaves. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE DROUGHT IN NORTHERN 
VERMONT. 


Mr. Epiror:—The severity of the drought in 
this vicinity, oe onpeele that of any other 
year within the recollection of the oldest inhabi- 
tants. Five years ago this summer was called the 
extraordinary dry season, and eyery summer 
since might very properly be termed a season, 
but the drought this year by far ex that of 
any other of the ‘‘dry seasons.’’ Most of the 
country north of the Winooski river to Canada 
line has suffered more or less. In Lamoille Coun- 
ty» not only the low land in the valleys, and the 

arms of dry and sandy soil, have suffered, but hill 

farms, and those that extend on tothe sides of 
the mountains—farms that are naturally wet— 
and were not injured by former droughts, have 
been very much injured this summer. 

The farmers have not cut probably more than 
half of the usual crop of hay, and the same nia 
be said of oats and potatoes ; and corn not Pm 4 
better, though there may be some fields that are 
tolerable. There are many fields of most all kinds 
of crops that are almost an entire failure. It 
seems as though the ‘‘barren.clods’’ could never 
look green again. The pastures are “‘yery short’’ 
and very much crisped up, as are also the mead- 
ows that have been mowed. Many of them look 
asif they had been bleached. If there should come 
sufficient rain, at this late hour, it would hardly 
benefit very much any kind of crop; even pota- 
toes are considered ‘‘too far gone,’’ to be much 
benefited, though it would help grass land and 
fall feed; as it is, stock find it rather close picking 
to get their living now. 

he advance prices of farm produce in this vi 
cinity, within a year or two, have encouraged 
farmers to take hold with new energy; but the 
failure of their crops this year, causes some to 
wear rather long faces. There has not been one 
soaking rain here this summer, nothing but a 
few slight showers. 

I will mention one singular phenomenon that 
is happening to some of the potatoes in this vicin- 
ity ; potatoes that were planted about the middle 
of May, by the middle of August, bore new ones, 
nearly half-grown, about as large as they would 
be this year, owing to the drought ; but the curi- 
osity is, the new ones have sprouted and come up. 
I saw yesterday (the 17th) some with sprouts a 
finger’s-length long, as they had got out of the 
Sarge though the old tops were green. [s ita 

reak of nature—an extra effort to “bring forth 
and multiply!’”? Or might it not be the cig 4 
stopped their growth, and after a shower the 





warm weather caused them to sprout and grow! 
Morrisville, Vt., Aug.18, 1854. - J. M. Cc. 
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ANIMAL LIFE. 
Incapable as water may seem to be of affording 
an. ing like cit nutptaaht, Sch Caen are diane 


tribes of animals that appear capable not only of 


subsisting upon this, but upon éven the still less 
substantial diet,—air. Leeches and tadpoles, be- 
sides various kinds of fishes, (among which is the 
gold-fish,) will live water alone. Numer- 
ous experiments have made by philosophers 


‘to test the truth of this matter beyond peradven- 


ture. Rondelet kept a silver-fish in pure water 
alone for three years, and at the end of that 

riod it had grown as large as the glass globe that 
contained it. Several species of the carp kind, it 
is said, have a similar power; and even the pike, 
one of the most voracious of the finny tribes, will 
thrive upon water in a marble basin. All kinds 
of amphibious animals are particularly tenacious 
of life, and not only frogs and toads, but tortoises, 
lizards, and ts, are well known to have ex- 
isted for months, and even years, without other 
food than water, and, in some cases, only air. It 
is stated on good authority that a person once 
kept two horned-snakes in a glass for two 
years, without givin them anything. It was not 
observed that they slept in the winter season, and 


they cast their skins as usual about the Ist of 


April. Lizards have been found imbedded in chalk 
rocks, and toads have been discovered in wood, 


‘blocks of marble and other situations, where, to 


all appearance,they must have been entombed for 
many years. Snails and chameleons, it has been 
repeatedly asserted, will live upon air alone. It 
is also said that spiders will live on the same light 
diet, and that, though they will devour other food, 
they really do not need it to support life. La- 
terille confirms this statement by an experiment 
which he made with a spider, by sticking it toa 
cork, and D mayroenn | it from communication with 
anything 

the end of that time it was as lively asever. A 
writer in the Philosophical Transactions states 
that he kept a beetle in a glass confinement for 
three years, without food. The larve of ants are 
not only supported on air, but actually grow in 
bulk. It would appear however from experiments 
made by M. Goldberry, 1786, that the usually 
received opinion that the chameleon feeds on air 
is a vulgar error. He subjected seven of them to 
this ordeal, and they all died save one, in three 
months and twenty-three days. So it would ap- 


‘pear that they could survive, like many other an- 


mals; for a time upon the oxygen the atmosphere 
affords, but could not subsist upon it continuously. 
The instances we have cited, however, are sufficient 
to show that some animals require very little, and 
in some cases not any, of what we usually denom- 
inate food, to support existence. Numerous in- 
stances might be cited where ns have sur- 
vived for many days without nutriment. A wo- 
man condemned to death, in the reign of Richard 
III., lived forty days without food or drink. A 
young lady, sixteen years of age, is mentioned in 
the Edinburgh Medical Essays for 1720, who was 


thrawn into such a violent tetanus, or rigidity of|™@ny are patting P 


the muscles, by the death of her father, that she 
was unable to swallow for fifty-four days, and 
when she came into the na 
declared that she had no sense of hunger or thirst. 
A still more ex i account than this is re- 


for four successive months ; and, at 


en of food for a long 


own tolive over two years without drinking.— 
N. Y. Sunday Times. 





THE NIGHTS. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
O, the summer night 
Has a smile of light, 

And she sits on a sapphire throne ; 
Whilst the sweet winds load her 
With garlands of odor, 

From the bud to the rose o’erblown. 


But the autumn night 
Has a piercing sight, 
And a step both strong and free; 
And a voice for wonder, 
Like the wrath of the thunder, 
When he shouts to the stormy sea. 


And the winter night 
Is all cold and white, 

And she singeth a song of pain, 
Till the wild bee hummeth, 
And warm spring cometh, 

When she dies in a dream of rain. 


O, the night, the night, 

Tis a lovely sight, 
Whatever the clime or time, 

For sorrow then soareth, 


And the lover oytpoureth 
His soul in a star-bright rhyme. 


It bringeth sleep 
To the forests deep, 
The forest-bird to its nest; 
To care, bright hours, 
And dreams of flowers, 
And that balm to the weary—rest ! 
Chambers’ Journal. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ARE LIGHTNING RODS HUMBUGS ? 


A writer in a late number of the Farmer, in 
answer to inquiries from a correspondent, describes 
the manner in which lightning rods should be con- 
structed, and says, buildings protected by such 
rods are never injured by ie! tning. The follow- 
ing item appears in a late N. Y. paper :—‘‘The 
house of Mr. Cushing, of Genesee, same county, 
was struck by lightning during astorm on Thurs- 
day, June 22. What is singular in the case is, 
the house was protected by three silver pointed 
lightning ; of most augrowst construction, 
which rods it seems afforded no protection.” The 
editor of the Farmer says other cases similar are 
known. The destruction of life and property Py 
lightning, is becoming very frequent, of 
Storms are more frequent—houses and barns are 
burned, cattle destroyed, human beings instantly 
killed. Asa defence and protection from the storm, 
to their buildings which 
we are assured certainly 
lightning. Are they humbugs? One says the 


state again, she should pass through glass rings; the Country 


Gentleman says that is all nonsense, wooden sup- 
ports ure just as Will not some scien 





lated of a man who, upon recovering from an in-| Writer, who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
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whole subject, and is not concerned in the manu- 
facture or sale of lightning rods, give us, the 
thousands of farmers and others, who are now 
turning their attention to this subject and who 
wish to know the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, in relation to it—the need- 
ed information. Thousands of rods are now be- 
ing put up, and if they are indeed no protection 
from the Pid, it should be known. 0, for light! 
Will not some one put his light in the Farmer, 
where it will shine upon its thousands of delight- 


ed readers. 8. G. B. 





DEATH OF DISTINGUISHED AGRICUL- 
TURAL MEN. 

The Maine Farmer, in speaking of the death of 
Josian Hoisroox, by drowning, says :—*He was 
the founder of the Lyceum system in New England. 
He was drowned in Black Water Creek, near 
Lynchburg, Va., on the 19th ult. It is supposed 
that he met his death by falling down a cliff in the 
creek, while searching for geological specimens. 
Mr. H. had written and published much on sci- 
entific subjects, and had achieved an extended rep- 
utation. 

Thousands in the United States have reason to 
remember with gratitude his name, on account 
of his constant and unwearied efforts to simplify 
and render attractive the modes of teaching the 
young. 

1t was to him that common schools are indebt- 
ed for the introduction of Apparatus and Black- 
boards, &c., &c., whereby many of the studies 
before obstruse and oftentimes incomprehensible 
to the young are rendered plain and even amus- 
ing to the child, and impress his mind so indelibly 
that he can never forget their teachings. 

He was occasionally a correspondent of the 
Maine Farmer. His death is a public calamity.”’ 

The Rev. Cuar.zs Fox, of Grosse Isle, near De- 
troit, Mich., died of cholera on the 24th inst. He 
was English by birth, had for many years officia- 
ted worthily and acceptably as an Episcopal cler- 
gyman, but bought an islet in Detroit River and 
turned farmer some four years ago, and has since 
devoted himself to Agriculture and its improve- 
ment with enthusiasm and success. He estab- 
lished the Farmer’s Companion some eighteen 
months ago, and last winter published the Amer- 
ican Text-Book of Agriculture, which has been re- 
ceived with marked favor. Thus cut down in the 
very midst of a career of extensive usefulness, 
Michigan had few citizens whom she could so ill 
afford to spare as Charles Fox. It is not many 
days since we heard from him by letter in full 
health and activity : our next tidings of him came 
yesterday, and are here recorded.— Tribune. 





A Goop Oxp Squasu.—J. A. Ames, Esq., of 
Wilmington, sent one of the publishers this morn- 
ing a Custard Squash of ample dimensions, fair, 





and goodly to behold, and of the cropof 1853! 
There is no evidence of decay in its outward ap- 
pearance, and like him who sends it, is undoubt- 
edly sound at heart. 


STATE wernt > cogs SHOWS IN 





We find the following list of State Shows ar- 
ranged in chronological order in the American 
Agriculturist. 

Mlinois, at Springfield, Sept. 12—15. 
Kentucky, Lexington, Sept. 12—16. 
Lower Canada, Quebec, Sept. 12—16. 
Vermont, Brattleboro’, Sept. 13—15. 
Ohio, Newark, Sept. 16—22. 

Michigan, Detroit, Sept. 26—29. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Sept. 27—29. 
Missouri, Boonville, Oct. 2—6. 

New York, New York, Oct. 3—6. 

New Hampshire, at Keene, Oct. 3—6. 
Maryland, at Baltimore, Oct. 3—6- 
Indiana, Madison, Oct. 4—7. 

Wisconsin, Watertown, Oct. 4—7. 
Connecticut, New Haven, Oct. 1}0—13. 
North Carolina, Raleigh, Oct. 17—20. 
Tennessee, (East,) Knoxville, Oct. 18—19. 
Georgia, Augusta, Oct. 23—26. 

Iowa, Fairfield, Oct. 25. 

National Cattle Show, Springfield, Ohio, Oct. 24—27- 


The following is the list for the different Agri- 
cultural Societies in Massachusetts : 


Essex. at Lawrence, Sept. 27 and 28. 

Middlesex, Concord, Oct. 3 and 4. 

Middlesex South, Framingham, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Worcester, Worcester, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Worcester West, Sept. 20. 

Worcester North, Sept. 13. 

Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden, Northampton, Qet. 12. 
Hampshire, Amherst, Oct. 18 and 19. 
Hampden, Springfield, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Franklin, Greenfield, Oct. 4 and 5. 

Berkshire, Pittsfield, Oct. 4 and 5. 

Housatonic, Great Barrington, Sept. 27 and 23. 
Norfolk, Dedham, Sept. 26 and 27. 

Bristol, Taunton, Sept. 27 and 28. 

Plymouth, Bridgewater, Oct. 4 and 5. 
Barnstable, Barnstable, Oct. 11. 


New Hampsuiee Farrs. 
The several Agricultural Fairs in New Hamp- 
shire, the ensuing season, will be held as follows: 


Rockingham County, at Exeter, Sept. 13 and 14. 
Grafton, at Lyme, Sept. 21 and 22. 

Cheshire, at Keene, Sept. 26 and 27. 
Merrimack, at Fisherville, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Hillsboro’, at Nashua, Sept. 28 and 29. 
Sullivan, not determined. 

State, at Keene, October 3 and 6. 





Cuarity.—Every good act, says Mahomet, is 
charity. Your smiling in your brother’s face is 
charity ; an exhortation of your fellow-men to 
virtuous deeds is equal to alms-giving ; your put- 
ting a wanderer in the right roadis charity ; your 
removing stones, and thorns, and other obstruc- 
tious from the road is charity ; your giving water 
to the thirsty is charity. A man’s true wealth 
hereafter is the he does in this world to his 
fellow-men. hen he dies, people will say, 
‘what property has he left behind him?’ But 
the angels who examine him in the grave will ask, 
‘what good deeds hast thou sent before thee?” 
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For the New England Farmer. ig saved at the expense of the young. If the 

INSECTS DESTRUCTIVE TO PEACHES, |'* cartied to maturity, & Nadis 

. es of inflammation of the womb. 

Mr. Eprror :—Dear Sir,—I send you by my! There are other’ causesof abortion. But this is 
brother a specimen of an insect which last year! one quite likely to produce it—too high 
proved very destructive to my peaches, attacking) during the process of geslation ; and by too high, 
them on the first softening spot, two or three days|mean not too much in quantity, but too stimula- 
before the peach would otherwise ripen.. They ting in kind, to the circulation. " 
would eat large holes in the peaches, andif they Wee respectfully , 
were not gathered in time to prevent, the insect Lewis S. Horxms, M.D. 
would leave nothing of the fruit attached but the} Northampton, Aug. 15, 1854. ; 
skin and stone. I have frequently found a dozen ‘ ‘ 
or more on one h, eating in the same orifice ; 
if disturbed they would re to the ground, and Tee He Hom Roars Vn 
in their fall a few would fly away. You will per- PEACH FAILURE. ’ 
ceive et nt — about the size of hee _ 
finger-nail, and woolly on the sides and belly. resent year has been supposed by some of us to 
have read of the woolly aphis on apple trees, but|he the ith of the pot: cold Weashen between 
donot remember auy description of it. Can you in-|the 24th and 27th of March, or about the 7th of 
form me of the name of the animal? It made sad May, last; but the strongest evidence that the fa- 
havoc with my ew peaches last year, but by |tal cause was previous to that period is, that 
killing what I could, and feeding the rest with among a.considerable number of our trees, not 
sweetened water in wide-mouthed vials, I saved counted, only three have peaches upon them; those 
the ve gam of my later peaches, but not un-|troey were located to the southeast of a range of 
pas sa en as nearly all were bored °F \hills extending from northeast to southwest, and 
panetared by them. ‘ the lower branches were covered by the drifti 

This specimen is the first I have seen this 8¢&-|snow in the disastrous storm of Dec. 29, 1855, 
son, and was at work upon a late apricot; my| and remained covered through the excessive cold in 

_earlier apricots ripen in the middle of July, bud- January following ; now those covered limbs are 
ded from an old seedling on my grounds, planted |joaded With peaches, while there is not another to 
living than fifty years ago, by an old lady noW|pe seen upon a tree on all the rest of the premig- 

a es, in any situation, and I believe not in the neigh- 


Our peaches in many places in this town are ; 
becoming red a month before their time,while the ven .. 5 8 pieligroadln < ~ poe wea 


leaves scarcely show any change, except perhaps, | o¢ covering could ut on to those trees which 


not so clear and dee} a green as usual. Does this them 
forebode the yellows? ‘And should we dig them|produce the best fruit, Statta’ wo nllghe tb 7" 
up this fall, or wait another season for a clearer family supply, if not more, every year ; as the 


declaration of the disease ! h isa prolific bearer naturally, and resists the 
ABORTION IN COWS. inclemencies of an inhospitable clime to the last 
In the August Farmer of 1853, p. 356, com-|extremity of its tender nature, never yielding to 
plaints are made of abortion in cows. the northern frosts and cold so long as its soft 
High feeding has a direct tendency to produce’ Persian vitality holds out. It may be understood 
this; if a cow has done so once, meal should be! that those drifts which covered the peach limbs 
kept from her for a month or two before the an-|were thawed away previous to the cold weather 
ticipated period of abortion, or during the great-|in March and May. S. Brown. 
er pa of the period of gestation. Many afe-| Wilmington, Aug. 4, 1854. 
male of the human species has only avoided the 
~—< Are ag Sd — nae | to on. , For the New England Farmer. 
‘00 hi eeding, with no hard work, often 
produces an irritability not only of the nervous, MONTHLY FARMER FOR AUGUST. 
ut of the circulating system in its minutest sub-| I have been so unusually busy during the past 








Messrs Eprrors :—The scarcity of peaches the 











divisions as spread over secreting surfaces. rn ae, that I have read only a portion of the 


is a greater tendency to this in the female system| Farmer for August. Yet I have read enough to 
than in the male. The mare fed on oats and but find that the drought which is now blasting the 
little used will often become excessively snappish, |fields and shrivelling the corn has not dri up 
or intensely cross. Withdraw her oats me she! the vigor or parched the spirit of the Farmer ; an 
loses this irritability ; or give her hard work and jit is refreshing to turn a moment from the plod- 
the effect will be the same. If in the cow this ir-|ding and disheartening Practical, to the more 
ritability of the secreting surfaces, induced by buoyant and hopeful Theoretical,—from the heay- 
continued high feeding, is fed and fanned by meal ens that are ‘‘brass”’ to the promise of the “‘latter 
and grain, a tendency to inflammation is produced rain." 

in the uterus, which during gestation is the most! Not possessing the ability which enables mod- 
irritable point in the system. Nature has no oth-'ern critics of ‘‘New Publications,’ to express 
er way to relieve herself of this danger to the life! opinions of productions they have not -s 
of the mother, when the meal and grain con-|must acknowledge that I have read some three or 
tinue to flow in, than to prevent inflammation of| four articles in the August Farmer on the subject 
the womb and death, by evacuating the contents of cutting hay and grain early, that, it seems to 
of the uterus. The increasing irritabilty of that me, from a careful examination of much of the 
organ, excites its repeated contractions, as at the ha I have seen housed this year, are entitled to 
full period, and abortion results and the mother at least a careful consideration ; and that many of 
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us would do well to lay aside this number for re- 
perusal next June, even if we have to purchase it 
spony for that purpose at the cost of a year’s 
subscription. 


In the reply of Mr. French to the i uiry 
“J. D.”’ as to “What kind of Farming’’ he 
would recommend, one little h icu- 
larly arrested my attention, viz. “‘1 think we 
New Englanders are more extravagant in our 
dwellings and carriages and furniture, than any 
other le on earth.”” How much of the cream 
of our soil, in the shape of grain and cattle, leave 
us forever to pay for these ‘‘extra ces?’’ The 

resent time too it seems to me is particularly 
ting for the introduction of such thoughts. For 
several years farmers have enjoyed great ee 
ity—prices high and .money rag Phe the in- 
ducements to indulgence in these things propor- 
tionally increased. Such ‘“‘good times’’ often 
at a “snare to the feet’ of young farmers. 
k out, boys, for a change of times, and for 
debts it will be hard to pay. : 

T should like to notice some of the many other 
good things in this number, which I haye read, 

t Iam too late in the day. 1 cannot however, 
pass over the ‘Successful Farming’’ by Mr. Gay, 
of New Hampshire, without saying that no kind 
of agricultural articles gives me more pleasure 
than such accounts. It would be well, I think, 
that the rigid economy which must lie at the 
foundation of such success, should be made more 

minent, in these days of thoughtless improvi- 

ence. A Reaper. 

Winchester, Aug., 1854. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


ICE HOUSES. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In last week’s Farmer I no- 
ticed an article from Lysanper B. Hunt, in which 
he states, that, having been at much expense in 
building an ice house, he finds it impossible to 
keep ice in it later than the 20th of July. I can- 
not conceive why a house built as he describes his 
to be, should fail, with proper care, of keeping ice 
the year round. It may be the case, and I think 
very likely is with his, that he endeavored to make 
it air tight, or as nearly so as possible. Now this 
should not be so, for it is a fact, that ice cannot 
be kept in a building nearly tight, without melt- 
ing, half as Jong asit can a fn a moderate quan- 
tity of air is admitted, although care should be 
taken not to allow too much. 

There are many ways, and for aught I know, 
ome aoe ways, for keeping ice. But allow 
me, Mr. Editor, to present for the consideration of 
your numero::s readers, the plan of a building got 
up and built hy myself and brother three years 
since, which | know, and will warrant, from ex- 
perience, to keep ice the year round, and in point 
of cheapness and convenience I think cannot be 
beat,—as three thousand feet of lumber, twenty- 
five pounds of nails, and four or five days’ work, 
amounting in all, to not more than twenty-five 
dollars, will build an ice house large cnengh for 
one family numbering less than twenty. I think 
much depends upon the situation of an ice house, 
and should consider it very desirable, if possible, 
to build it within an other house, for many rea- 
sons, which I will not tire your patience by giving, 
but at once give youa description of th2 one built 





by us, hoping, if it shall meet the a 

of an readers, and 

to ike, or similar, te from them in 
future through the columns of your val 


a the first place, dig out the dirt where 
wish your house to stand, to the depth 
feet, or more, if exposed to frost 
ramet re tong ‘leepers, and 

e » put in r cover 
cant wah inch p: ah: Onumiatih upon 
these plank with seantling, sawed one and a half, 
by four inches for your wall, laying one upon the 
other and nailing them «~ to the other, Ewa 
this lay up ano tier, leaving a space 
four eee to be filled up with sawdust, or tan- 
bark ; so continue till you: have it as high as you 
wish for ice; then take plank and cover over, 
having them come to the outer of your i 
side wall; continue on as before with your walls, 
until as high as you like, and cover all over with 
plank two inehes double ; if under cover no roof 
will be necessary more than this. Have two doors, 
one where the ice is, and one above where you can. 
putin butter,milk or anything you like to have 
cool. Bore these upper plank full of two inch 
holes, the ones above the ice ; and the ones at the 
bottom of the house bore half inch holes through 
them once in about a foot all over the bottom, 
and spread two inches, or more of sawdust or 
tan-bark over the bottom before puttimg your ice 
in. Pack the ice as closely as possible, not having 
it come quite up tothe top and edge of your 
house, and when full throw sawdust, or whatever 
you may use over the ey also fill up between 
the ice and sides of the house, and I will venture 
tosay you will not be out of ice by reason of 
melting by July 20th. Josere Buake. 

Ashfield, August 17. 
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HAVING A TRADE. 


By all means have a trade. Do not go up and 
down in the world, and find nothing you can put 
your hand to. You may not always be as 
a ou are now. — heaven we live in 
no of primogeniture, hereditary succession. 
Each man é morally bound by labor. Have some- 
thing you can turn your energies to when times 

inch—have a trade, we repeat. Educate your 

ands; it will bean everlasting resource. We 
never knew a man, who, with a good trade, failed 
of getting a good living, and mueh more with 
right application. What though you are goin 
to college, or into a profession? The case is sot 
altered—you need it just as much. It will come 
in play every day in your life. Discipline of the 
hand should always go before that of the head. 
We never knew a college boy that wasn’t better 
for a substantial trade. He always graduates 
with the highest honors. He is sure to be a sehol- 
ar. The fact is, he knows how to work—te con- 
quer. He but transfers himself from the shop to 
the study. Young man, decide at once to learn a 
trade, apply yourself with all your mind and 
heart, be its master, and if you are not 
to work at it, you have laid by so much, and such 
a kind of wealth can never be taken from you. 





& This year is said by the oldest inhabitant 
so be the driest since the year 1826. 
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THE ROBIN. 
The Robin is a well known bird and familiar to 
almost everybody. Innumerable thousands of 
them are seen in the lower parts of the whole At- 
lantic states, from New Hampshire to Carolina. 
They migrate, to avoid the deep snows, from north 
to south, and from west to east. ‘T'he robin builds 
a nest on an apple tree, plasters it with mud, 
and lines it with fine grass. When berries fail, 
they disperse themselves over the fields, and along 
the fences, in search of worms and other insects. 
The robin is one of our earliest songsters ; even 
in March, while snow yet dapples the fields, some 
few will mount a post or ous of the fence, and 
make short and frequent attempts at a song. His 


* 


in the extremes of winter near the habitations of 
man. 

The robin goes by several names; some people 
calling him the red-bird ; some the black-bird : 
and others the American field-fare. They inhabit 
the whole of North America, from Hudson’s Bay 
to Nootka Sound and as far south as Georgia. 
They are too well known to require further de- 
scription.— Library of Natural Blistory. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PROFESSOR MAPES ON THE CULTURE 
OF CARROTS. 

Mr. Eprror:—Being on a visit to a friend, a 
few days since, I wasshown a copy of the Gardener’s 
Magazine for June, 1854. In hastily running my 
eye over the various articles, my attention was at- 
tracted to some remarks on the cultivation of car- 
rots, written by Professor J. J. Mapes. AsI am 
specially interested in the culture of that root, I 
was glad of an opportunity to know what so dis- 
tinguished a writer on agriculture had to suggest, 
that was new. And truly, there were some ideas 
that struck me as quite new, and very remarka- 
ble, not to say absurd. For instance, he recom- 
mends that “‘Those who plant carrot and other 
slowly eee ay, bere early, should make use of 
assistant seeds to break the soil. Mix with the 
carrot long scarlet radish seed. It will come u 
in forty hours. The leaves of the radishes wi 
shade the carrots, and prevent the sun from baking 





notes in spring, are universally known, and as ani- 
versally ed. They are, as it were, are 
lude to the grand general conéert that is to 


burst upon us, from woods, fields and thickets, 
whitened with blossoms, and breathi 8. 
By the usual association of ideas, we lis- 
ten with more pleasure to these cheerful birds, than 
to many others of far superior powers, and much 
greater variety. Even his nest is held moresacred 
among schoolboys than that of some others; and 
while they will exult in plundering a jay’s or cat- 
bird’s, a general sentiment of respect on 
the discovery of a robin’s. He possesses much 
suavity of manners; and always seeks shelter for 


his young in summer, and subsistence for himself 


nm *. ; zy 
oy 
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them; the radishes will mark the rows, and 
vent very much, the growth of weeds. The 
top roots of the radishes will bring up moisture, 
and thus assist in protecting the carrots.’’ 

Now at the risk of being thought deficient in 
reverence for scientific theorizers, I am compe 
to believe this to be arrant nonsense. No one is 
more willing than myself to receive instruction 
from any one, learned or ignorant. But I cannot 
receive as truth everything which is put forth by 
those who have the reputation of learning. Give 
me, in my instructor, with the largest possible 
amount of learning, a habit of close, careful ob- 
servation of facts, and I will bow with what rev- 
erence is in me to the teachings he may bestow. 
But if such instruction as the above comes from 
the learned Professors of the science of agricul- 
ture, who can wonder at the contempt in which 
‘‘Book Farming”’ is held by the followers of the. 
common sense experience of their fathers? I have 
had some little experience in the raising of carrots; 
and though I have no reason to suppose my seed 
unusually strong, they have shown themselves ful- 
ly competent to ‘‘break the soil’’ alone, whether 
sown early or late, if they were supplied with suf- 
ficient moisture. I think the Pro must have 
a iar breed of radishes ; and if can be 
bang agen Ay amas ps — 
or their own se urposes, generously 
stow the surplus on the carrots; if have the 


disposition and the power to make their shade 





benefit the carrots, and at the same time hinder 
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the th of noxious weeds, then he may claim 
to haye found the connecting link between the 
vegetable and animal gc nay, @ link that 
connects the vegetable kingdom with rational 
Christian man. And he would do the world great 
= oy by distributing seeds of the wonderful 
t. 
F In another part of the same article, the Profes- 
sor says :—‘‘Half an inch seems to be the test 
depth at which the carrot can be planted with cer- 
tain success as to germinating.’’ Some few years 
ago, (my agricultural experience has not been a 
long one) I was in the habit of sowing the seeds 
at a depth of about half an inch, as the Professor 
recommends. Passing through a neighbor’s gar- 
den one day when he was sowing his seed, I no- 
ticed that he had made trenches not less than two 
inches deep, and put his seeds at the bottom. As 
I had furnished the seed, and felt interested in its 
reputation, I took the liberty to suggest that it 
was rather deep planting ; but he covered them 
the full depth ; and the result was, that his came 
up better than mine. Since then, I have not 
been afraid to deposit my seeds of all sorts at a 
depth that would insure sufficient moisture, and I 
verily believe, that more seeds fail from too shal- 
low than from too deep planting. Especially in 
dry seasons there is danger that the shallow plant- 
ed seeds will be kept too dry, to nen their ger- 
mination. inoTt Pratt. 
Concord, Mass., July 24, 1854. 





WHEAT-GROWING IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


In our calendar for August, last week, we inci 
dentally mentioned the cultivation of wheat by 
our farmers, and we now continue the subject 
more in detail. 

Some twenty-five years ago, it was well known 
that wheat could not be raised in Massachusetts, 
except in a few favored spots on Connecticut 
river. The reason was the land was too old; 
that wheat could only be raised profitably on new 
lands. Yet wheat has always been raised in the 
‘told countries,’ in England, in Italy, in Ger- 
many, in Russia, in as broad a range of latitude 
as our whole country, from New Orleans to Pem- 
bina in 49°, 

But since the establishment of Agricultural 
Societies and the increased circulation of farming 
newspapers, in consequence of which it is no 
longer held as treason, or even as ahigh misde- 
meanor, to suggest new hints or express new 
ideas upon the business of farming, it has been 
really suggested that wheat might be raised on 
our soil, and the experiment, bold as it may seem, 
has been tried. The result of the experiment is, 
we believe, that wheat, though not considered so 
certain or so profitable a crop as corn, may, not- 
withstanding, be raised to advantage in the State. 

We believe it is a fact, and rather a singular 
one, of which we shall presently suggest the 
cause, that in no part of our extended country, 
with all its variation of climate and diyersity of 





soil, have so good ereps of wheat been raised as 
England. From Maine west to lowa, and from 
Virginia north to Michigan, we think there has 
been no tract of country that has produced on the 
average as much wheat in quantity, as in some of 
the wheat counties in England, Kent for instance. 
In Mr. Colman’s book on European Agriculture, 
though he says that in some statistical works 26 
bushels have been put down as the average, and 
though there are persons who insist that it should 
be put lower, yet he could never find the farmer 
who would allow his own yield to be at the low 
rate. He says that under good cultivation he 
has rarely known it less than 32 bushels. He 
has found it 40,—and is informed on the very 
best authority that the yield is often from 56 to 
64. Indeed, he reports instances greatly exceed- 
ing that, where it appeared that 37 and 40 bush- 
els were severally raised by Mr. Barclay, M. P., 
and a Kentish farm laborer represented that about 
35 or 40 bushels are raised there, as an average 
crop. We believe our best wheat crops have been 
in Michigan, and in some parts of Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Northern Illinois. But the average in 
the best of these would not come up to the Kent 
county standard as we have stated it. In Vir- 
ginia, it is greatly below it. 

As we haye sucha variety of climate in the 
wheat-growing districts, our short-comings must 
be attributed to one of two causes, soil or seed. 
There are two principal requisites in soil, for 
wheat. According to the opinion of most farm- 
ers, the soil should be rather a stiff, tenacious, 
clayey soil, and not mellow, light, or loose. We 
think it should not be too rich also. Ina mel- 
low, light, and rich soil, it makes straw at the 
expense of the grain. But the main requisite in 
the soil for aliment of the plant, is phosphate of 
lime. To this condition or to the seed, or to both, 
the greater success in England, in wheat-growing, 
is to be attributed. England is a limestone coun- 
try, and the farmers use bone manure, which fur- 
nishes the phosphate of lime, on their fields.— 
The most of the western wheat-growing lands 
are in a limestone country, but the soil is too 
light and mellow, favoring straw too much. So 
much for the soil. Nowevery farmer knows that 
there is a great difference in the measure of differ- 
erent kinds of wheat grown on a given number of 
stalks. In some kinds the kernel or berry is larger 
and heavier, and in some kinds, there are a great- 
er number of kernels to an ear, than in other va- 
rieties. Let the best kind be selected, that which 
is of the best quality, and bearing the largest 
ears, the Kent county wheat, if it may be pro- 
cured, or some other productive variety, ard let 
it be sown in sufficient quantity, (our farmers do 
not seed so heavy as the English, our rule being 
14 to 14 bus. to the acre, the English 2 to 24) on 
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a tenacious, stiff, soil, not too rich, only in good 
heart,—supplying to the ground those articles 
which make the constituents of the plant, and if 
fall sowing, on a northern declivity, early in Sep- 
tember ; and we cannot but think the product 
will be materially increased. 

As to seed, the Siberian wheat is much ap- 
proved in some of the wheat farms in Iowa. Oth- 
ers use what they call the Ohio white, a bald 
wheat with white husk. In other parts, the va- 
riety known as Club wheat, having the kernel set 
horizontally on short ears, is preferred, for the 
reason that it is there considered not liable to the 
rust, which has greatly shortened the crops of 
other varieties. The Winter Blue Stem is also 
raised with success, even on quite light lands, in- 
clining to sand. 

Mr. Colman names several varieties raised in 
England, and their product in certain fields, as 
follows :— 


Essex Brown, rate 40 bushels.........+« 64 Ibs. per bushel. 
Surry White, rate 36 bushels........... 646i « 
Brown, (called clover,) rate 40 bushels...634 « 
Snow drop, White, rate 39 bushels...... = a 

~ Burwell Brown, rate 45 bushels........+ 63 sed « 


Whittington White, rate 38 bushels...... 62 = - 


W. Miles, Esq., raised 48 bus., 42 bus., 2 
pecks, 47 bus., 35 bus., 3 pecks, and 49 bu. 

P. Pusey, 374, 454, 474 bushels. Samples of the 
whole field. W. L. Kidd, M. D., of Armagh, 
Ireland, obtained at the-rate of 50 bus. of 62 Ibs. 
per acre, and there were larger crops in his 
neighborhood. The wheat was red wheat. Qual- 
ity such as to command the highest price. The 
soil was a stiff clay recumbent on limestone. 

Mr. Colman mentions other products in other 
counties coming up to these rates. In Glouces- 
tershire, the product on several acres was from 46 
to 49 bus. weight from 59 to 624 lbs. In Worces- 
tershire, ina field of 130 acres, the crop was 
nearly 47 bushels per acre. 

In the Western States much of the wheat is 
under 60 Ibs. It is considered the best weight at 
60 Ibs., and few crops go above that. We think 
no wheat has ever been grown in this country at 
64 Ibs. 

The white wheats yield the greatest propor- 
tion of flour, the flint wheats the greatest pro- 
portion of gluten, which is the most nutritious 
part of wheat. The white is preferred for mak- 
ing the superfine flour and white extra-fine bread, 
though the bread is less nutritious than that con- 
taining more gluten. The southern wheat gener- 
ally contains the most gluten, though the propor- 
tion of this element is much affected by the kind 
of fertilizers used. No crude animal manure 
should be applied directly to the wheat, but to 
the previous crop. If the land is mellow, the 
wheat should be rolled. 





t= The swamps of Provincetown are about to 
account as cranberry beds. 


turned to 


For the New England Farmer. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE HORSE. 
BY G. H. DADD, M. D., VETERINARY SURGEON. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I notice in a recent num- 
ber of your journal some very sensible remarks on 
‘©A Horse’s Foot,’’ in which the writer has intro- 
duced sufficient evidence—the result of his own 
experience—to prove the injurious effects result- 
ing from allowing horses to stand on soft beds 
impregnated with ammonia, &c.; and real 
am Ito know that there isa disposition on the 
part of horse-owners to expose and correct, evils 
of this description. It is my firm belief—based 
ona knowledge of the physiology of the foot,—~ 
that soft bedding, containing the usual amount of 
filth, is in many cases the exciting cause, not on- 
ly of tenderness and contraction, but from whence 
arises many muscular affections. I rejoice-to find 
horse-owners exercising their reason in this de- 
partment of stable management, because it is one 
step in the right direction, and will put a stop to 
those glaring absurdities which are constantl 
practised, just because they have the sanction of 
antiquity ; or because neighbor so-and-so, recom- 
mends them. Reason teaches, that the health of 
the whole animal fabric is best promoted by clean- 
liness and ventilation (by which a pure atmosphere 
is insured,) and by food suitable in quantity and 
uality to the special wants of the animal.— 
ence, what reason teaches, man should practice. 
It is unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that a 
horse can be benefited by standing on a soft . bed, 
composed in ne of the defiling excrements of his 
own body, which are constantly decomposing and 
forming us vapors unfit for respiration. If 
dirt and filth are innoxious, in what does the val- 
ue of our sanitory regulations consist? Why 
do our cify authorities spend so much money to 
purify the pestiferous cesspool and sewer, and to 
rid our streets of accumulating rubbish and filth? 
Let our citizens wallow knee deep in muck and 
revel shoulder deep in an atmosphere saturated 
with ammoniacal and carbonic acid 
some horses are compelled to—and death would run 
riot; our city would be converted into an im- 
mense charnel-house ; a fit receptacle for a race 
of beings that would not adopt the means which 
reason and experience suggest for averting the ca- 
lamity. 

Seton that have no better care than that al- 
luded to, are in close a with disease : 
that they are often found dead in their stalls from 
the effects of carbonized blood, I can testify, and 
many more would die, only, they are permitted 
to take a little of the breath of life, during the 
day ; which, to some extent dilutes the poisonous 

ases with which their system has been saturated 

uring the night, and thus, their life,—which 
under the best circumstances is a weary toil, ‘is 
prolonged. 

Without attempting to prove the general effects 
of impure air, and filth on the system of a horse 
located in a stall from one to two and ps Be 
deep (as your correspondent has it) of so - 
ding ; let us consider, in a brief manner, tlie lo- 
cal phenomena. Your readers are all aware that 
the combined action of heat and moisture tends 
to relax—enervates the tissues of the body, and 





if carried beyond a certain point, ends in - 
position. 





* 
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Take, for example, a common poultice, “ply 
it to @ horse’s foot, and renew it’as soon as it 
comes dry ; in the course of two or three days, 
the hoof will separate from its matrix, the frog 
and heels soften, the tissues are in a state of re- 
laxation, and if the poultice was continued, the 
hoof would separate from the sensible parts; if 
the foot is already diseased, the separation is ac- 
celerated. Warm water has the same effect ; ap- 
plied externally for any length of time, it relaxes 
and prostrates; applied internally, it relaxes and 
vomits. Hence the soft, which implies, moist, hot 

ing,—tends to create morbid action in the 
feet, and whatever disease the horse may be pre- 
i to in those parts, will generally mani- 
fest itself- Some animals, however, escape the 
evils alluded to, owing to their insusceptibility ; 
for disease of the foot cannot occur without a 
susceptibility to it, and the application of a cause. 
Soft bedding, cow dung, and other unmentiona- 
ble filth, arejoften resorted to as remedies for con- 
traction, but they are classed among the irration- 
al barbarities of the past, with which they ought 
to have sunk into oblivion. 


Veterinary science has discovered that if such 
articles possess any virtue, it is owing to the mois- 
ture they impart to the foot. Therefore, on the 
seore of decency, and in view of relaxing the con- 
tracted foot according to the principles of reason, 
and modern science, we should avoid every kind 
of filth, and resort to pure water or wholesome 

ultice. Or, take off the shoes, wash the feet 
Saily, and let the horse run to grass ; so that he 
may bring the sole and frog in contact with the 

und, and thus promote expansion of the heels. 
Conien our correspondent’s views as regards 
the manufacture of tender feet in both the young 
and aged, and it makes but little difference, wheth- 
er they have the range of a filthy barn-yard, or 
are confined in a bedded stall; the effect is, ten- 
derness of foot, and subsequent lameness; and 
the same, or a disposition to it, may be transmit- 
ted through the sexual congress to future offspring. 

In view, therefore, of preventing diseased feet, 
strict attention must be paid to cleanliness; the 
stall floor should be composed of brick or plank 
having just sufficient declivity to conduct fluids in- 
toa gutter, running along the entrance to the 
stall, which should terminate exterior to the sta- 
ble, so that the ammonia, in which the urine is 
abundant, is carried beyond the stable atmosphere. 
The bedding, which according to long custom is 
stowed under the crib, there acting as a sort of 
noxious smelling bottle to the horse’s nostrils,—- 
should be spread out in the open air, sorted; the 
refuse and excrement removed to a dung heap lo- 
cated as far from the-stable as possible; for the 
common manure receptacle, under the stable 
floor, is one of the worst featuresof stable econo 
i The stable floor should be washed clean, as 
orten 


as circumstances permit. 

Freak or Nature.—A friend gives us an ac- 
count of a singular freak of nature which he has 
observed in his garden this summer. Some time 
ago, a sprout came up from the root of a rose- 
bush, and some two or three weeks since, when 


it had attained the height of 12 or 14 inches, a 
bud appeared directly on the top of the shoot.— 








Just as the bud began to open, the shoot pushed 
right up through its centre, and grew, while the 
flower was maturing two or three inches more.— 
A few days ago, he noticed that there were four 
buds on the bush, through the principal one of 
which the sprout is again making its way. The 
leaves of the former flower, though wilted, not hav- 
ing fallen off, he has thus a rose-bush which 
presents the singular sight of two flowers strung 
on the stem. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CHAPTER ON HUSBANDRY---No. 2. 


Mr. Eprror :—Dear Sir—You kindly published 
my first chapter and pronounced it excellent ad- 
vice; I take the liberty to go on, promising no 
harm or bad advice. The 9th closes my last—I 
begin with 

10th. Keep a good depth of soil in the -barn- 
yard ; night air out of doors must be better for 
cows than the confined air of the leanto. Before 
turning out, start them around the yard, and all 
the droppings can be buried with ashovel.in a 
few minutes, which keeps the yard clean, and 
saves the manure from dirying waste. 

llth. The sink-drain, washing suds and privy 
arrangements, can be so combined by draifis to a 
common receptacle, as to warrant the manufac- 
ture of twenty-five loads of manure per annum ; 
the value of these lost substances is hardly ap- 
preciated. 

12th. Sand your leantos; it keeps the cattle 
clean, particularly the milch cows. 

13th. Bed down your horses at night, and give 
them a clean, hard floor by day; this prepares 
their feet for hard roads. 

14th. Themother of pigs is an eccentric animal ; 
prior to her accouchment, she requires the kindest 
creatment—such as a little fashionable ‘‘shampoo- 
ing’’ with the curry-comb or card, and other ike 
tender caresses, which may keep her from cranch- 
ing her young; but with all of their ‘‘mire and 
dirt’’ swinishness, they want a softer bed than a 
Chinaman for a night’s lodging. 

15th. Gates around your premises are more 
convenient than bars; yet many a rich farmer 
waits the slow operation of ‘‘taking down the 
bars,”’ rather than reduce his cash capital in mak- 
ing a convenient gate. A good gate, well painted, 
hung on stone posts, is economy in the end. 

16th. Char to a coal your posts, (cedar except- 
ed, am unacquainted with this wood ;) it would 
pay well, even with your hard wood stakes for 
fencing stuff. 

17th. Place your season’s fire-wood immediate- 
ly under cover ; the ‘grand wood hill” so orna- 
mental to the farm-house, and so commendable to 
its owner, he may rest assured, that 15 or 20 
cent. of its value is saved by seasoning it under 
cover as soon as split. 

18th. Use glass for glazing the broken panes; old 
trowsers, a of straw, sometimes a wide shin- 

le—look, ‘‘The store has got some 7 by 9.” 
ut-New England is getting too proud for these 
kinds of shows. 

19th. Do not be afraid to cut off this or that 
twig in branching the limbs of your young or- 
chard. The remaining wood gets all the sap, ex- 
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tra growth, and you are getting a fine-formed 
tree. 


20th. Never e when the limbs get so large 
as not to heal ; sok baaies where the limb is taken 
off, water runs and insects shelter there ; the life 
of the tree depends upon a sound exterior from 
tep to roots. 

Mr. Editor, lest I should become tedious, I will 
end my chapter, promising my farming friends a 
few more verses, (with your permission) not inap- 
plicable to their profession. Yours truly. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., July 26, 1854. H. P. 





Fer the New England Farmer. 
LIGHTNING RODS. 


Mr. Farmer :—One of your correspondents in- 

= about lightning conductors. I don’t pro- 

ess much knowledge bags the subject; but my 
writing may call forth the wisdom of others. 

In the first place, I must beg leave to differ from 
you, Mr. Editor, in the admission, that buildin 
may have been injured by lightning, when rods 
were proper!y attached. (a.) I don’t believe any 
such thing. The electric fluid is governed by laws 
as fixed and invariable as those which obtain in 
gravitation. You may say that we are ignorant 
of those laws. Iadmit that we know c)mpara- 
tively little of electricity, the variations of the 
needle the aurora light, the connexion of elec- 
tricity with light and heat, its agency in the 

owth of vegetables and animals—and its agency 
in the operations of mind. These we firmly believe 
to exist; but, of their modus operandi, we are left 
still to conjecture. ; 

It by no means follows that because we know 
not everything, we can know nothing with cer- 
tainty. Certain phenomena have been so often 
observed to accompany certain conditions, as to 
warrant the inference that the electric fluid is 
governed by fixed laws. 

Now to deny the security of lightning rods ;— 
Mr. Editor, 1 wonder you did not receive some 
such spiritual manifestations as he who brought 
the lightning from the skies, did, when he experi- 
mented with the kite,—got smartly rapped over 
the knuckles. 

That buildings have been injured, to whiéh 
conductors have been attached, and that frequent- 
ly, can’t be denied. Steamboilers sometimes 
burst, though the capacity ofiron, and the power 
of steam are known with certainty. But the 
more familiar people become with steam, the few- 
er, comparatively, are the accidents. So with elec- 


tricity ; these disasters result from want of knowl-|f 


edge, or carelessness. 

t will be found in all cases, I think, unless the 
striking of Arndor Douglas’ house was an exce 
tion, for I believe that He who established the 
lawsof nature can suspend them, that the in 
juries sustained are in consequence of some de- 
feet in the material, position, length, or mode of 
attachment of the conductor. 

The First Baptist Church in Worcester was 
struck with lightning, some years ago, while the 
Sabbath school was in session, and several of the 
children were seriously injured. There was a 
conductor pat up, as was supposed, in the most 
approved manner. The doubting were made ske 
tics. Lightning-rod stock became a drug in the 
market ; multitudes lost their confidence in Ben 


Franklin ; ‘but some one more curious than the 
multitude madé search for the cause of thedisaster. 
Tt was easily and the character of the 
philosopher vi , tender oly 
solid rock; the conductor was ‘ 
but terminated in solid, dry rock! hole had 
been drilled some five feet into this rock, into 
which the rod descended, and there terminated. 
In a dry season, the rod was as com stely isola- 
ted, as if it had terminated in a globe of glass. 
The fluid was taken from the clouds by the point 

conducted along the reds, till no na 

way of escape, it leaped through the walls of the 
building, W274 the steve-pipe in the basement, 
along which it ran, te the no small anno of 
the children then assembled, and escaped by vari- 
ous conductors to the earth. 

Now I believe that in all cases of failures to 
protect, it will be found, upon examination, that 
the defect was not in the laws of electricity, but 
that they were not observed. : 

Let me suggest a few things to be observed. 


Ist. The conductor must extend towater. Ordi- 
narily, the earth near the surface, is peenhy 
moist ; but in a dry time, the very time to loo 
out for thunder storms, the surface, and especial- 
ly near the walls of a building becomes so dry as 
to be a perfect non-conducter. Insuch a ease the 
conductor only serves to invite the fluid from the 
clouds to the destruction of the building. That 
portion of the rod which enters the earth, should 
be copper, or some composition not easily oxidised. 
Oxide of iron is but an imperfect conductor. 

2d. The attachments should all be carefully 
cased with glass, or some other non-conductor. 
Let the conductor, in its descent, pass — 
half-a-dozen iron belts, which entirely surround it, 
and it weuld be passing strange if mach of theflu- - 
id should reach the ground. 

3d. Let the rod ascend to sufficient height 
above the highest point of the building. 

I will net enter upon a discussion of the com- 

rative merits of the two methods—the Frank- 
nian with one rod,or the modern with many. 
Suffice it to say, I should feel safe with one rod 
put up “according to the directions."’ And I have 

et to see any proof, that a building whieh is 
bristled all over with silver-topped points, is any 
nearer ‘‘thunder proof,’’ than the former. 

The height of the point above the ridge, should 
be half the distance from the base to the remotest 
part of the ridge. Ona barn of 40 feet, the rod 
rising in the centre, should ascend 10 feet. From 
a ridge of 80 feet the point must be elevated 20 


eet. 
On large buildings itis wellto havetwo or 
more points connected with a common conductor. 
f there is a chimney rising above the ridge, un- 
less the rod runs up beside it, its height must be 
taken into account, in fixing the elevation of the 


int. 
"te firmly do I believe in the efficacy of these 
rods, when rightly adjusted, thatI wonder any 
should suffer a house or barn or any building 
containing valuables to remain long without one. 

We live eS age - insurance and SS eaey 
companies. now of no company, whose policy 
will guarantee so much protection for so small a 
premium. 





Personalities.—In a thunder avoid a stand- 
ing posture,—the chimney, the window, the 
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doorplace. If sitting, be so impoliteasto k 
your feet off the floor—but not on the top of the 
stove or on the mantel. 

There is safety on a bed of feathers, of husks, 
Of hair or straw ; on a haymow, or on a pile of 
shavings if dry. If anxious to try an electrical ex- 
periment, stay out in the rain till your clothes 
are wet, then lean up against the bods of a tree, 
in an open field—the taller the tree the better, or 
stand in the outer door-way with your hands 
raised to the lintel. R. B. H. 

Springvale, Me., July, 1854. 


Remarxs.—(a.) We are not aware that we 
have made such an ‘‘admission.”” We certainly 
agree in the general principles laid down by our 
correspondent, and should be sorry to lessen the 
confidence of our readers in the utility of light- 
ning rods, when properly put up. 





ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 


Mr. 8. W. Johnson, who is now engaged in 
chemical investigations under Liebig at Munich, 
has an able and elaborate article on this subject 
in the Country Gentleman, in which he sums up 
as follows: 

I do not doubt that in very many cases a care- 
ful investigation of a soil—chemical, physical and 
| istorical—by a genuine and scientific farmer— 
one, familiar at once with science and practice— 
would afford safe and nearly accurate data for its 
;roper treatment. But this would be always ex- 
pensive, and in nine cases out of ten, would not 
pay. Soil analysis, at the best, is a chance game; 
and where one wins, a hundred may lose. 1t is the 
royal road to what, the farmer should reach by 
study, and a profound understanding of natural 
laws. By thisis meant that it is no practicable 
road, not one which should be often trodden by 
the man of moderate means; although it may be 
entered upon by the wealthy and curious, who 
have no need to work in order toeat. A soil-an- 
alysis is always interesting, often valuable, rare- 
ly economical. It may amuse the amateur, and 
instruct the philosopher, but for the farmer its 
value is small, if he has to pay for it. It is onl 
by the application of the general principles which 
may bejdeveloped from numerous analyses, that he 
can hope to be directly benefited. 

But what shall the farmer do? Shall he gro 
in the dark? No! But let him beware of fa 
lights which are now a-days hanging out in abund- 
ance. Let him beware of taking advice from two 
dangerous characters ;—the conceited farmer who 
knows a little science, and the officious philosopher 
who knows a little farming. 

It is far more difficult to warn against a course 
that is unsafe, than to point out one that will 
lead to desirable ends. Practice must accomplish 
many of her ends in her own ways for along time 
tocome. She should thank science for rebuking 
her errors, and should reject them as they become 
manifest. She should accept the light that sci- 
ence sheds upon her path,though the rays be those 
of a taper. Science should carry herself modestly, 
as befits her youth, and not talk too loudly on all 
occasions of old-fogyism vs. progress. She should 
remember her failings, The sister of 60 centuries, 
and she of tender years, should join hands, and 


walk harmoniously together towards the fields of 
promise that lie in the fruitful coming time. 





ELEGANT BALLAD. 
*Twas on a cliff, whose rocky base 
Baffled the briny wave ; 
Whose cultured height, their verdant store 
To many a tenant gave. 


A mother, led by rustic cares, 
Had wandered with her child ; 
Unweaned the babe—yet on the grass 
He frolicked and he smiled. 


With what delight the mother glowed 
To mark the infant’s joy ; 

How oft would pause amid her toil 
To contemplate her boy. 


Yet soon by other cares estranged, 
Her thoughts the child forsook ; 
Careless he wantoned on the ground, 

Nor.caught his mother’s look. 


Cropped was each flower, that met his eye, 
Till scrambling o’er the green, 

He gained the cliff’s unsheltered edge, 
And pleased, surveyed the scene. 


*Twas now the mother, from her toil, 
Turned to behold her child :— 

The urchin gone !—her cheeks were flushed 
Her wandering eye was wild. 


She saw him on the cliff’s rude brink— 
Now careless peeping o’er— 

He turned, and to his mother smiled 
Then sported as before. 


Sunk was her voice—’twas vain to fiy— 
*Twas vain the brink to brave— 

O Nature ! it was thine alo 
To prompt the means to save. 


She tore her ’kerchie ffrom her breast, 
And laid her bosom bare ; 

He saw, delighted—left the brink, 
And sought to banquet there. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HOW TO USE MEADOW MUCK. 


Mr. Eprror :—In the July number of the Far- 
mer, under the head of ‘‘Meadow Muck and 
Lime,”’ and over the signature of ‘‘Young Far- 
mer,’’ I find an important inquiry,—‘How can I 
use an inexhaustible bed of decayed vegetation to 
best advantage? Can I make a compost by mix- 
ing lime with it, that will produce corn, rye and 
other crops?”’ 

As I am under ae ie to my brethren of the 
‘‘farmer family,’’? I should be guilty of a culpa- 
ble neglect of duty, if I should not take an ear- 
ly opportunity to give my experienee and judg- 
ment on the subject, and so you have it for what 
it is worth. 

Put so much muck in the barn-yard, hog-pen 
and other proper places as will absorb the juices 
and then, instead of drawing 50 loads to a com- 
post heap and adding thereto lime, ashes, or oth- 
er materials, and expending much hard labor in 
mixing, reloading and spreading, draw in the au- 
tumn or winter mouths, 100 or more loads to the 
acre, spread it yc the land evenly as you draw 
it, that it may have the action of the frosts to 
pulverize it—then plow and plant first to potatoes 





—use plenty of ashes on the toes to prevent 
the rot, a handful on each hill where they first 
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come up and the same again after hoecing. The 
land thus receive a permanent benefit The 
soil, if sandy and loose, will better retain after 
applications from the barn-yard, and will 
duce wheat, corn, oats, or any crop suited to the 
climate. 

[ have, four plantations of cranberries, put out 

, this season, on four varieties of soils and one new 

variety of fruit. The results I design to commu- 
nicate to the public through your valuable New 
England Farmer. Wu. Noste. 

Pittsfield, July 24, 1854. 





WHEN SHOULD CROPS BE GATHERED. 


Some science and some practical hints, which every farmer 

should understand and practice upon. 

The prevailing opinion is, that grass, and es- 
cutee apis po amy gwane A not be cut till ripe; 
or whatever may be the opinion, such is the gen- 
eral practice. ‘This is an error, and one of no lit- 
tle consequence ; and-we offer some considerations, 
which, if understood, will, we trust, set this mat- 
ter in a clear light. Let us first look at one or 
two lessons plainly told us by chemistry. 

Wood, starch, sugar and gum are almost exact- 
ly alike in theircomposition. The same elements 
that put together in one form produce sugar, if 
arranged differently would make wood, and if ar- 
aranged in still other methods, they would pro- 
duce starch or To illustrate ; suppose four 
men should each have 100,000 bricks, 20,000 feet 
of lumber, including beams, boards, shingles, &c., 
three hundred pounds of nails, and 1001bs. of un- 
mixed paints of two or threé different colors. 
Now suppose these four men, having precisely 
the same amount of the different materials or ele- 
menis, set about putting up four structures, each 
having a different object in view. One might eon- 
struct an elegant cottage dwelling, the second a 
church, the third a barn and the fourth @ prison ; 
and by mixing and applying the paints differently, 
each of these structures would differ from the 
other so much in form and color, that one might 
be supposed to be built of stone, another of brick 
a third of iron, and a fourth of wood, and they 
would be as unlike in form, color, and outward 
appearance, as starch, gum, sugar and wood. 

ither of these buildings might be taken down, 
and by simply re-arranging the materials, be 
changed to the form, shape, and color of one of 
the other buildings, and be made like it in every 
particular. Just so cana pound of wood be 
changed toa pound of sugar. We have. often 
taken a board weighing a pound, and by a chemical 
process rearranged the elements, and change the 
same board toa pound ofsugar. Justsoa pound 
of starch, gum, or sugar, can be chan to a 

und of wood. By artificial means this change 
is 8)mewhat expensive, but in the natural labora- 
tory of the vells and tubes of a plant, it is daily 
going on upon a large scale, although the elements 
are in themselves so small, that the change is not 
perceptible to the human vision. 

We are not stating theories but absolute. facts. 
While a stock of grain is unripe it contains but 
little woody fibre, and its pores or cells are filled 
with sugar, starch and gum. The nee of 
— is readily perceived by the sweet taste of 
soft kernels of corn and other grains, and it is 
also found abundantly in the sap of stalks. 


pro-| portion of starch, 





The starch and 
the taste, though 
ent. Now as 

m and sugar is in 
woody fibres. If the natural growth of the plan 
be arrested by cutting it, this change. is. stopped 
and it dries up, with the starch, gum and sugar, 
and there is comparatively little hard woody mat- 


ter. { 

But we all know that the three substances first 
named are digestible, nourishing articles of food, 
while the fourth—woody fibres—is comparative 
indigestible, and on this account little nourish- 
ing. Here, then, isa plain reason why all such 
grasses and grains, as are designed for food for 
animals, should be gathered before they are ful- 
ly ripe, that is, while they contain a large amount 
of digestible matter. heat, for example, if 
cut eight or ten days before fully ripe, contains a 
large propotion of starch, with a thin skin, and 
will yield a large amount of flour; but when it is 
fully ripe it is covered with a thick, hard, woody 
skin, or bran, which has been formed out of a 
part of its starch, and it will then yield a much 
smaller proportion of flour. The same may» be 
said of its sugar and gum. This reasoning ap- 
plies equally to other grains as well as to straw, 
corn-stocks, grasses, &c. 

Those portions of the grain which are to be used 
solely for reproducing the plant—and this is the 
natural design of all seeds—may be left to ripen 
naturally. ‘The woody coating is designed as a 
protecting covering. d 

Having thus endeavored to state very briefl 
some of the reasons for cutting grain earl: 
it must be interesting to every one to understand 
these reasons—we will close this article with two 
or three rules which are not only sustained by the- 
ory but have been fully proved by careful prac- 
tice and experiment. 

Ist. All grasses should be cut as soon as pos- 
sible after flowering. Much more than is 
in weight after this is lost by the conversion 
of the nourishing substance into hard, woody 
matter. 

2d. Corn, wheat, and all other grains = 
for food, should be gathered eight or twelve days 
before fully ripe. A simple method of determin- 
ing this, is to try the kernels with the thumb nail. 
Let the gathering commence immediately after 
the ‘“‘milk’’ begins to harden, but while ker- 
nel still yields to a gentle pressure of the nail. 

An acre of wheat, that, if cut when fully ripe, 
would yield 800 lbs. of fine flour, will, if cut ten 
days earlier, yield from 850 to 1000 Ibs. of flour 
of a better quality, while the straw will be much 
more valuable for feeding. 

An acre of , which, when cut ed ripe, 
would yield 1000 lbs. nourishing digestible ma- 
terials, and 2000 Ibs. of woody matter, will; if 
cut 12 days earlier, yield from 1500 to 1800 ibe: 
of nourishing matter, and only 1200 to 1500 lbs. 
of woody materials.— American A ist. 





Pxants Porsonzy.—Dr. Salisbury, of Albany, 
N. Y., recently communicated to American 
Scientific Association some experiments on 


between 
. &. ex 
,@ smal 


which illustrate the 
animal and vegetable physio 
tracted the poison ofa ra 


isti 





‘NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





which he inserted in the plants by mois- 
it the blade of a knife, with which he 
a lilac, a horse-chesnut,a corn plant, 
and a sunflower. In sisty hours after the iflic- 
tion of the wound, t to manifest - 
Se an and ina few days all their 
leaves a the wound were dead. In about fif- 
teen days they manifested convalescence, and 
nally all recoverd from the injury. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ESQ. SLIDEWELL, 0R THE THEORET- 
ICAL FARMER. 

a Eprrors :—It poner me to Rae me 
te the t variety of organizations bestow 
a iiss, and alt for usefal ba when directed 
by sound moral principles, and a sound judgment. 
The advantages of different organizations are read- 
ily seen, when we consider the almost endless va- 
riety of different requirements to be supplied 
among what we call civilized society, where mul- 
tiplicity reigns instead of simplicity. Without 
different faculties and inclinations of mind among 
men, all would incline to pursue the same trade, 
occupation or manner of reasoning, all would be 
practical farmers, or all theoretical farmers, all 

philosophers or no philosophers at all. 

Tt was lucky, for aught I know, that all were 
not Gaestiedl themes, considering the infirmities 
and imperfections of fallible human nature. Esq. 
Slidewell was a benevolent, kind-hearted neighbor, 
but he was not one of those whom ‘‘proud science 
never taught to stray.”" Ihave been ata lossa 
long time to understand how to appreciate the in- 
structions of a theoretical farmer; some of the 
worst practical farmers I ever saw, were the great- 
est theorists. Esq. Slidewell went abroad and 
taught his neighbors, in a plausible theory all 
about farming, with such a ary? degree of inter- 
est, that he forgot or neglected his own farm and 
affairs at home, and from pure benevolence or 
some other self-gratifying motive, used up his 
time for the public, when the public would have 
derived a greater benefit by his attending to his 
domestic concerns in a more economival and prac- 
tical manner. 

The Squire was an intimate acquaintance of 
mine, he inherited a valuable estate by way of 
relatives, he professed to be a farmer literally: in 
his younger days he was what was then called a 
schoolmaster, in his more mature years he occa- 
sionally represented his town in the State Leg- 
islature, and frequently served as one of the select- 
men of the town ; save these instances, he pretend- 
ed to make farming his business for support. The 
Squire had a number of well-favored and fat-fleshed 
sons and daughters, who grew up with strong phys- 
ical powers and digestive organs no way lacking 
when restoratives were required, or suffering by 
dyspepsia afterwards, every one being able to digest 
his meal. His farm was expansive enough for a 
**New England farmer,”’ he kept cattle and other 
domestic animals like other farmers in his neigh- 
borhood. 

The Squire’s mind was stored with a good su 
ply of plausible theories, which he was not back- 
‘ward in divulging to his neighbors for their spe- 
cial benefit ; when he was abroad his instructions 
were 80 liberally dealt out, that time, which is 


doing good to others he sadly neglected the 
tunity of ing to the thi 

to his own good. 
80 much 

litics that he fi 
our, then he 


in theoreti 
his own 
his idle sons and some of 


loafing neighbors and prepared his ground for seed 
in a hurried manner, leaving his fences in a 
state; by the time his seeds were deposited in his 


weeding their fields and preparing for future oper- 
ations. 

The heads of the family and domestics ap 
to live in harmony ; there was no ringing of bells 
and rallying in the morning, but every one left the 
dormitory, after sleeping to satiety, which was not 
at an early hour; the cows waited for their milk- 
ers till hunger made them restless, and by the 
time they were milked and turned to pasture, his 
wakeful neighbors were progressing in their field 
labors. Some time before noon, the heads of the 
female department struggled from the embraces of 
Morpheus sufficiently to prepare breakfast, when 
all hands were summoned to the table well sup- 

lied with those ‘‘creature comforts’’ which min- 
ister to the gratification of good appetites and ca- 
pacious receptacles to receive them. After an in- 
teresting ‘‘labor of love’’ for about an hour, and 
the party having been much engaged on the sub- 
ject before them, the breakfast was finished to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. And then for the 
operations of the day. 

After a heavy supply of food, no man feels the 
speed of the ‘“‘winged winds,” but the Syuire’s 
help got on the move before the sun arrived at a 
vertical position, and as some folks have all sorts 
of luck but good, the Squire’s fences not having 
been repaired in the spring, and his cattle rather 
impatient after long fasting, thought they could 
do a better business than licking up short grass, 
and so they experimented — the strength of 
the old,rotten fences, and finding them pregnable, 
entered the field where the Squire’s labor had been 
disposed of, and at it they went, mowing and 
reaping the Squires growing crops by premature 
harvest, without remorse of conscience, or looking 
back to see who was coming. Instead of working 
in the field, the hands had to beat a cow retreat, 
and then do what ought to have been done in the 
spring, mend up the fences; thus the cattle, get- 
ting a liking to better fare, and learning the frail- 
ty of old fences, continued their vexatious intru- 
sions through the season. 

The Squire, dilatory in the extreme, followed 
on in the rear in all his operatiuns ; his fields were 
but partially hoed, his hay was cut late and bad- 
ly cured, and finally the remnant of corn was 
harvested and put into a dilapidated, old leaky 
barn, to be husked late in the fall, where it re- 
mained to tempt the cattle to try the strength of 
‘wooden walls’’ for something to appease gnaw- 
ing hunger during the long nights in the fall of 
the year after the frost-bitten feed had been all 
devoured. It was reported, probably in truth, 
that the Squire’s cattle made an assault upon the 
barn and gained admittance, without a ticket, 
and fi upon the corn which they had pre- 
viously tithed more severely than was allowa 
under the old Levitical law; and then mounted 





valued by some people, escaped his notice, and in 


the pile and took lodgings to pass sway the frosty 
nights of autumn. 
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shodllion of tin baiidiagn sts hie ening spore 
tion of his buildings, as to hi ing © 
tions; he made no repairs so ashe had a 
room ia his heuse that would protect him from 
wind and sterms; if the rain discommoded his 
family im ene reo, they retreated te another, 
where it rained tess, and by the help of shingles 
and old hats they kept their windews in repair 
as leng as there was ees enoogh left in the sashes 
to give sufficiert light te distinguish day from 
aight. 
Thus time, that reconciles all events seoner or 
later, carried them along with but little grumbling 
so long as rich relatives ene after anether were 
called to a better world, and on their departure 
left them the means of supplying their tables 
bountifully from the stores ef a goed Providence. 
Thus the Squire, in his eventful life, instead of 
impreving by experience, rather grew more negli- 
gent as he grew older, wasted or were away, prop- 
orty which would have made any ent man. 
independent, while preaching theeries te ethers, 
and neglecting the practical application ef them 
te his own affairs. A repetition ef the course de- 
scribed, ‘with but little yariation,’’ was annually 
pursued while he lived. Sttas Brown. 
- Wilmington, 1854. 





THE WHITE DAISY. 

Of all the pests that afflict the farmer, none I 
deal with better deserves the a ation, éxéel- 
erable, than the White Daisy. seed is len, 
slender, brown, and the rapidity with which it 
spreads demands ef the farmer the most untiring 
diligence in its extermination. The mowing of 
hay in winter, has seeded the road-sides of this 
town, and they now present, for miles,a berder- 
ing of daisies. From a few seed sown when lay- 
ing land down to graes, we have whele acres new 
af in blossom. a 

e rapidity with whi daisy increases, 
may be seen pat the following. I to-day pulled 
in my meadow a stoel probably three years eld, 
from which had grown 26 stalks, bearing fifty-one 
blossoms. I counted 300 seeds in ene blossom. An- 
other stool had “ stalks, and at the above rate 
ever ene hundred blossems. Putting the number 
of seeds biessem at 200, we have fer the last 
stool 20,000 seeds ; and fer the first 10,200. From 
@ little plot of ground, about four feet by five, I 

ulled 650 stalks, ofvine at above rates, 1,000 
ossoms, and 200,000 seeds. 

Need more convincing proofs be added, to prove 
to the most negligent farmer the necessity of feing 
wide awake in the werk ef eradi these 
pests '—and yet we see farmers resting in quiet 
ease, year after year, while they are gaining a 
footheld, and inereasing in a ratie of muexmngled 
rapidity. 





CURRANT WINE. 

Here isa recipe for making currant wine, worth 
te any of <a tobettiae whe have a bushel ef 
carrants, at least two year’s subscription te the 
Journal. We had an opportunity of tasting wine 
made after it, which was of such excellent quali- 
ty, that we could not resist the temptation of pub- 
lishing the recipe. ere it is; try it and report 
the results : 

Te one quart of ripe currant juice add three 


pounds of the very best whi 
the quality the 5) and to 

water as will, with the juice and 
— Put the mixture in 

eaving it open fer twe weeks, or until 
mentation subsides; then cork it up 


and let it remain quiet fer five mon 
may be racked off into bot- 


will be fit for use, and 
tles.—Pa. Farm Jour. 


making curra , aad wines, 82 
the abeve elas eae peg that aa 
wine cannot be made in a demijehn. It should be 
put in a keg er cask which it will just fill, so that 
as it ferments the scum will run off. When the 
fermentation ceases, cork it tightly and let it stand 
ee <a months, and bey draw it off for bot- 

H tapping near the bottom, being careful 
net te Mistine the sediment.—Eps. Roma. 





FEEDING OF ANIMALS. 


PORMS IN WHICH THE SCLID MATTERS GF THE TISSUES 
ESCAPE IN THE URINE. 


The lungs throw off, in the form of gasor var 
pers a large propertion of the matters which, after 

ing taken inte the stomach, have already served 
their purpese in the bedy. The ki remove 
the greater part of that which is derived from the 
destruction ef the tissues. The solid excretions in 
man amount enly tea fourteenth or an eighteenth 
of the whele food consumed. 

Tn a state of health, the saline substances ef the 
foed escapes fer the most part in the urine. The 
mineral ar Rg ape in that of the solid 
excretions whic un ne digestion, consists 
chiefly ef earthy salts and of iron. 

In man and in our domestic animals, the nitro- 
zen ef the feed and tissues is also from 
the bloed by the kidneys, and is found in the 
urine. It is chiefly im the ferm of a substance to 
which the name ef urea ds given. In birds, ser- 
peats and insects, itis se: in the form of 
uricacid. The urine voided by a healthy man in 
24 heurs, averages about 40 eurnces, and con- 
tains abeut 150 grains of solid matter, which 
has served its purpose in the Of this 
solid matter, about 270 grains consist of urea, 8 of 
uric acid, and 170 ef miaeral or saline matter. 
The urine of the herse is richer in urea than that 
ef the cow, and that sf the cow tham the urine of 
man. Itis this urea which, during the fermenta- 
tion or ripening ef urine, becomes changed into 
ammonia. 

The urea and urie acid discharged daily in the 
urine of a healthy man, contains about half an 
ounce ef nitregen—te furnish which requires 3 
ouaces of dry gluten, albumen, or flesh. If so 
large a proportion ef that which is most val 
in feod, and which has been derived from the 
cay of the tissues of the bedy, is contained in the 
urine, it ought to be am important object to the 
farmer te centrive some methed of retu it 
without less te the seil, that it may aid in 
raising new vegetables as feed fer other animals. 


GENERAL BALANCE @F FOOD AND EXCRETIONS IN MAN. 





The gral balan of the food.Sen on, 
human body and of the excretions of various kind: 
has been thus represented by M. Barral : 
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Every 100 parts taken in, consist of— 
Food, solid and liquid, containing in all 75 per cent. of 
water - - - - 


Oxygen taken in by the lungs, ie. ¢ ce 


And are given off as— 
Water perspired by the lungs and skin, - 
Oarbonic acid, do. do., - - - - 
Evacuations, solid and liquid, - - 
Other losses, - - - - - 


In general the substances perspired are to the 
evacuations as 2 to 1. 

Of course, in an estimate of this kind, it is im- 
possible accurately to put down the several quan- 
tities given off in the form of hair, nails, surface, 
skin—both of the outer and inner parts of the 
body—&e., &c., all of which are constantly shed 

. or cut, and as constantly renewed. It is useful, 
however, in showing generally the relation which 
the oxygen inspired bears to the other food which 
the stomach receives, and the proportion of the 
work of excretion performed respectively by the 
perspiring organs, and by the organs of evacua- 
tion. 


KIND OF FOOD REQUIRED BY ANIMALS AS INDICATED 
BY THE COMPOSITION OF THE BLOOD. 


A knowledge of the kind of food required by 
animals may be gathered, as we have seen, from the 
composition of the several parts of the animal body, 
andastudy of the functions they perform. The 
muscles must be sustained ; therefore gluten, al- 
bumen, &c.—often popularity called muscular 
matter, must be eaten. The fat of the body must 


be renewed, and hence fat should be present in 


the food. And, as much carbon escapes from the 
lungs and skin, it seems natural, if not absolutely 
necessary, that starch or sugar should be intro- 
duced into the stomach with the view of supply- 
ing it. The mineral matter of the flesh, blood, 
and bones, must in like manner be provided. 

The study of the excretions indicates, besides, 
the quantity of food of each kind which ought to 
be consumed. The quantity of carbon evolved in 
the form of carbonic acid, of nitrogen in the forms 
of urea and uric acid, and of saline matters in the 
urine and solid excretions of a healthy man, afford 
a means of approximating very nearly to the quan- 
tity of each which a sufficient food ought to con- 
tain ; but the excretions du not alone tell us in 
what forms the carbon, nitrogen, and saline mat- 
ters are best suited to the wants of the animal. 

Ajn examination of the blood gives us this lat- 
ter nformation very clearly. The blood consists 
essentially, besides the water, of albumen, sugar, 
fat, and saline matter. The main purpose or ob- 
ject of the process of digestion is to form blood; 
for out of the blood are drawn the materials neces- 
sary to the wants of the bones, and of the various 
tissues and fluids of the body. Those forms of 
vegetable or animal matter, therefore, must be 
best adapted for food, which most resemble the 
ingredients of the blood which is to be produced 
from them. These will give the digestive organs 
least trouble, or will be most easily digested. Thus 
we arrive again at the conclusion that a healthy, 
nourishing, and easily digestible food ought to 
contain gluten or albumen, sugar or starch— 
which, in the stomach, readily changes into sugar 
—fat either of animal or vegetable origin, and sa- 
line or mineral matters of various kinds. Of 





course, if thestomach of the animal be in an un- 
healthy condition, the quality of the food may re- 


“6| quire to be adapted to its unnatural condition ; 


but this does not affect our general conclusion. 
IMPORTANCE OF A MIXED FOOD. 
All these different modes of examining the ques- 


";|tion, therefore, indicate not only the advan 
‘6| but the necessity of a mixed food to the healthy 


sustenance of the animal body. Hence the value 
of any vegetable production, considered as the sole 
food of an animal, cannot be accurately deter- 
mined by the amount it may contain of any one 
of those substances, all of which together are ne- 
cessary to build up the growing body of the youn 
animal, and to repair the natural waste of sue 
as have attained to their fullest size. 

Hence the failure of the attempts that have been 
made to support the lives of animals by feeding 
them upon pure starch or sugar alone. These 
substances would supply the carbon perspired by 
the lungs and theskin ; but all the natural waste 
of nitrogen, of saline matter, of earthy phosphates, 
and smiatly also of fat, must have been with- 
drawn from the existing solids and fluids of their 
living bodies. The animals, in consequence, pined 
away, became meagre, and sooner or later died. 

So some have expressed surprise that animals 
have refused to thrive—have ultimately died, when 
fed — animal jelly or gelatine alone, nourish- 
ing though that substance, as part of the food, 
undoubtedly is. When given in sufficient quan- 
tity, gelatine might indeed supply carbon enough 
for respiration, with a great waste of nitrogen, but 
it is deficient in the saline ingredients which a 
naturally nourishing food ‘contains. 

Even on the natural mixture of starch and glu- 
ten which exists in fine wheaten bread, dogs have 
been unable to live beyond 50 days, though others 
fed on household bread, containing a portion of 
the bran—in which earthy matter more largely 
resides—continued to thrive long after. It is im- 
material whether the general quantity of the 
whole food be reduced too low, or whether one of 
its necessary ingredients only be too much dimin- 
ished or entirely withdrawn. In either case the 
effect will be the same—the animal will become 
weak, will dwindle away, and will sooner or later 
die. 

The skill of the feeder may often be applied with 
important economical effects to the proper selec- 
tion and mixture of the food he gives his animals 
generally, and at various stages of their growth. 

It has been found by experiment, for example, 
that food which when given alone, does not fat- 
ten, acquires that property in a high degree when 
mixed with some fatty substance, and that those 
which are the richest in the muscle-forming in- 
gredients produce a comparatively small effect, un- 
less they contain also, or are mixed with, a con- 
siderable proportion of fatty matter. Hence the 
reason why a stone of linseed has been found by 
some to go as far as two stones of linseed cake, and 
why the Rutlandshire farmers find a sprinkling of 
linseed oil upon the hay to bea cheap, wholesome, 
and fattening addition to the food of their cattle 
and horses. 

A Merino sheep of 55 lbs. contains about.20 Ibs. 
of fat, but four-fifths of any subsequent addition 
consists of tallow, hence we may infer that. oily 
food should be profitable in fattening sheep. To 
pigs the same remark applies; and, in prac- 








1854. 
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tice, fat of any kind, animal or vegetable, is found 
to bea profitable addition to the food of these ani- 
mals when they are to be fattened off.—Johnston’s 
Ag. Chmistry and Geology. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


TIME FOR BUDDING. 

Mr. Epiror :—The nurseryman meets with but 
few; if any, more difficult tasks than that of de- 
ciding the best time for budding his young trees. 
As no two seasons are alike, no particular time 
can be established for performing the operation ; 


but, if the seasons were alike, the locations of 


nurseries, and their treatment, are so various, 
that while some would have advanced to a proper 
stage of growth several weeks before the stated 
time, others would be as many weeks after; it 
therefore depends, almost entirely, upon the 
judgment of the cultivator, as to the best time to 
commence budding. 

Experience has proved to me that there is a 
certain stage of growth which is most preferable 
to all others for setting buds; many suppose that 
any time will do, if the trees are ina thriving 
condition. It is true, buds can be set whenever 
the bark will peel, but it is equally true, that 
there are but a few days that they can be budded 
to advantage ; if set at the proper time, a skilful 
operator will make 75 percent. live. In your re- 
marks upon the subject, you suggest whether it 
would not be better to set buds as early as the 
bark will readily peel. 

Are we to understand by this, that you would 
recommend spring budding! ‘for the bark will 
0d freely peel soon after the leaves are formed in 
the spri 
res ofa y to differ. (a.) Trees budded early, 
so far as my experience teaches, do not take so 


well as those budded later in the season. I have 
invariably found that those trees which have 
ceased to grow ten or twelve.days after the buds 


had been set, have done better than those budded 
at any other time. Trees intended for buddin 
should be kept in a good state of cultivation, an 
well mulch 
the dry weather in July, thus securing a 


August growth. For the past ten years I 
budded fe 
Angust. 


a successful nurseryman. 
The strings on trees 
should not be removed until the following spring, 


thus leaving a protection for buds during the win- 
ter. 1 have found nothing better for strings than 
r thou- 


cotton wicking ; the cost is but 25 cts. 
sand buds. 
Hingham, July, 1854. 


E. Hersey. 





. Remarxs.—(a.) We did not mean spring bud- 


ding—though budding at thatseason is sometimes 
crowned with success. 


(2.) Our correspondent says:—‘‘I have invari- 
ably found that those trees which have ceased to 
grow ten or twelve days after the buds had been 
set, have done better than those budded at any 
And then he who fails to make his 
trees grow in August will never make a success- 


other time. 


. Ifso, from your opinion [ beg most 


previous to the commencement of 


ave 
le trees from the 7th to the 20th of 
ewho fails to make his young trees 
grow in August, will, in my opinion, never make 


(.) 
budded at the right time 


ful nurseryman.”” Boes he mean that they shall 
grow ten or twelve days and then cease? We do 
not fully comprehend him. , ' 


WEEDS! WEEDS !! 

We observe in passing through the country, 
the pastures of poor farmers pasa with armies 
—not of Turks and Russians—but of mallets, 
horse thistles and other invaders, which not only 
devour the strength of the land, and pay nothing 
in return, but continually say, like impertinent 
tell-tales, to every ing traveller, in the lan- 

of a celebrated writer, ‘‘Behold the field of 
the slothful, and the field of the man void of un- 
derstanding! For lo, it is all grown oyer with 
burdocks, and Johnswort has covered the face 
thereof.’’ ; 

We take it for granted that no reader of this 

journal ever voluntarily allows weeds to grow on 
his premises, but some, however, obtain stealthy 
possession—and if some of our good friends of thie 
class would go over their grounds, make a care- 
ful observation, and estimate the amount of veg- 
etable growth thus feeding on the strength of 
their soil, which mignt as well be wheat, corn and 
ruta bagas, they would certainly be ised at 
the amount. tt would be a curious question in 
— , why so many will thus allow a year- 
y waste from weeds of some fifty or a hundred 
dollars, with all quietness and submission, who 
would be ready in a moment to bring an action at 
law against a neighbor, whose cattle and swine 
should devour a fifth part of that quantity. 

If we could only have all the value of the riches 
of the country at large thus wasted, in our 
hands for endowing agricultural schools,” there 
would be no necessity whatever of applying to na- 
tional and state legislatures for help, 


Now is the ve int of time for thinking this 
matter over, with © datermbantlin to pore eo 
ly in the premises ; and ifany one is too busy or 
‘‘drove’’ to attend to it, he has certainly under- 
taken the care of too much land, or else is pursu- 
ing a system which may emphatically be compared 
to ‘‘saving at the tap and wasting at the bung.”’ 
No one is ever too busy to turn his neighbor’s cat- 
tle out of his cornfield—and he ought to pursue 
the same system towards other intruders. We 
have known farms to be affected in market value 
from five to ten dollars per acre, by being kept 
neat and clean in one instance, and foul,weedy and 
repulsive in the other.—Country Gentleman. 








Bristot Counry AcricutturaL Sociery.—The 
Bristol County Agricultural Society has issued a 
most attractive bill of premiums for their cattle 
Show the present year, which is to take place on 
the 27th and 28th of September. The New Bed- 
ford Horticultural Society will unite its exhibition 
with the other show. The officers of the Bristol 
County Society are— 

J. H. W. Pacz, of New Bedford, President. 

Joun Daccerr, of Attleboro’, Vice 

Nartuan Dorres, of Fall River, § veahdiied 

L. T. Tarzorr, of Taunton, Secretary. 

Samvzt A. Dean, Treasurer, 
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FARMING A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
farming is one of the oldest - 
ments in which men have ever been , the im- 
mage it have been very slowly mtroduced. 
he approaches to ection whieh have been 
attained in its operations have been made by short 
or, and those taken at long intervals. ft is 
in a t art. Wereall that is known of 
its vari blotted out of memory to- 
day, it is doubtful if, with all our modern appli- 
ances, the study of a century would suffice to give 
it its present position. It is only by looking 
back upon the past that we are able to note its 
improvements ; for grown sciences and well de- 
ve art are old oaks,—they seem to stand from 
te year without ch , adding nothing to the 
Yiameter of their wiiihe, coh thete becanehes main- 
taining only their oldsize. A score of years make 
their mark through ; and when the tree is cut 
down, each year shows its own ring. 

Farmers in this country a hundred years ago 
could hardly be expected to pride themselves on 
the good condition of their farms, the excellence 
of their stock, or the yield of their crops. The 
stumps of the first forests stood in their wheat 
fields, and were not rotted im their oldest pasture 
grounds. The Indians were harrassing them on 
the frontier, and political questions of the gravest 
import would hive disturbed their problems of field 
culture, had any such problems been presented. 
And yet our Yankee farmers of the morn of the 
eighteenth century were nearly the counterpart 
of the farmers of England. fn neither country ha 
much notion of improvement taken root. Ambi- 
tious men were not in their ranks, and to do things 
as they had been done was esteemed the perfec- 
tion of farming. 

The good farmer lived just where his father 
lived, in the same old, unpainted house. He plant- 
ed just as many acres of corn as his father planted. 
He made the hills just four feet apart, pat into 
each hill a crab or two, drupped im four kernels 
of corn, and made each hill a foot or more above 
the surface ; planted beans in the corn- field but 
not pumpkins ; for hard as it is to believe, the time 
was when pumpkins were not known even in Con- 
necticut. He sowed just as many acres of rye as 
his father did, and in the same lot. He plowed 
with just as many yoke of oxen, and with the 
sume heavy, unweildy plow. ‘Cast steel’’ was 
just then (1750) made for the first, butit wasa 
Sheffield secret. And the best spade, hoe, shovel 
or plow-share, he could find, was either of cast 
iron and exceedingly brittle, or of such soft iron 
that a few days’ work with it made it asdull as 
the next duller thing than a hoe. His oxen were 
small, ungainly, feeble things, compared with the 
fat fellows who now move off with the heaviest 
loads, as ifthey enjoyed a ton or two to ballast 
them. Very poor mutton it must have been that 
Oxtver GoLpsurra invited Samvz. Jonyson to 
dine on; andthe roast beef that HocarTm was 
always painting, we suspect was a thin, lean ar- 
ticle, after all. Parmers then did not spend their 
earnings studying how to make the most manure, 
though how how to get rid of its accumulation in 
their yards troubled them not a Hittl. When the 
old barn fell to pieces, you may be sure it was re- 
built upon a new site. It was deemed a good 
opportunity to be rid of a nuisance. Nobody 
went sea-weeding then, and there were no seines 


as a prophesy that their 

sail scead Gee Horn, and 

Peruvian Islands something to make their corn 
and beans yield more qhaptenthr. The ashes that 
gathered in their great fire-places went to swell 
the ash-heap by the back-deor, and the pyramid 
of clam-shells along-side rivalled it im size and de- 
formity. The cattle were left to ramble m the woods 
through the Fall and Spring, and went uncovered 
through the winter to toughen them. The Rige 
rooted at liberty on the village green, unless they 
broke imto the parson’s garden, when rings were 
put into their snouts to cheek their mischievous 
propensities. When they were gathered into pens, 
the pens were by the roadside, where every boy 
that went to sehool had a pull at their ears, and 
the fragrance of their eleanly quarters regaled 
all passers-by. Such a thing as rotation of crops 
had not been proposed here he plarted corn 
last year when the walnut. leaves were just the 
size of a squirrel’s ear, he planted it again this 
year. Where he sowed rye then ‘in the old of 
the moon,” he sowed it again this year, and the 
same corner was kept for the potato-pateh years 
together. When wheat would no longer grow in 
the exhausted field, he left it for grass to come 
in. And when the old pasture grounds utterly 
failed, they were left for briars, bushes, and 
such forest trees as could, to struggle up. Sow- 
ing pine seeds, or planting a forest, would have 
seemed simply ridiculous. There were afew or- 
chards cultivated, but they produced neither ehoice 
nor luscious fruit. Their prineipal object was 
the cider-barrel, for which a very poor species of 
fruitanswered very well. When the old fields de- 
clined to surrender their profits enough to py for 
their cultivation, the more enterprising pulled u 
stake, and pushed out into new settlements. It 
was & t undertaking, but some of them pene- 
trated mto the Far West, even as far as the banks 
of the ~gprret But the more ambitious sons of 
a family eagerly embraced an tunity that 
offered, to adopt the life of a enkatio. sailed: or 
particularly that of a tradesman—employments 
that were honorable because they were more profit- 
able ; and, by following them, they sooner attained 
to indepemlence. 

It was slow work for Agriculture, ereeping out 
from so debased a condition. There were learned 
Englishmen laboring, however, for its improve- 
ment and their labors were early appreciated here- 
The writings of Sir John Sinclairand Young, and 
the experiments of Bakewell, gendered a new in- 
terest in the subject, and societies for the promo 
tion of agricultural science began to be formed on 
both sides of the ocean. A clergyman, Rev. Jared 
Eliot, published the results of his experiments at 
farming in Connecticut, as errly as 1747, with 
marked advan to the people. There was a 
Philadelphia Society for the promotion uf agricul- 
fure established in 1785. and one in Massachu- 
setts in 1692, Premiums and exhibitions soon 
came invogue. The embargo of 1807, which 
blighted so ae the commerce of _ Rastern 
towns, gave farminga new impulse. And though 
since then + maa 4 of obstacles have inter- 
posed, and fields which then first began to de- 





velop their fertility and strength have since been 
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built over with manu ing establishments, 


pepe ars con 1 Beat le nt 
yards an Arica ture has grown a 
until it reeds a year-book of aie taser’ 


its im ents, anda bulky census to expose 
its wealth.— New York Times. 





VETERINARY HOM@OPATHY. 


Mr. Moors :—I take the liberty of forwarding 
to you by mail, a small volume entitled ‘‘ Veterin- 


Sarees,” by Rusu, published in Phil- 
hia. 


ie gf gy ¢ peaete Seah 
ini und daily, an ¢ su ing the 
oid and eo arta ns Heng I have tried it piece 
extent, and find it acts more promptly on animals 
than on persons, for the simple reason that their 
food is not so artificial, and besides, they have no 
imagination todrawupon. I have treated success- 
fully various cases of acute colic, in horses, ‘‘hol- 
low horn’’ in cows, catarrh or influenza in horses, 
even when it was supposed to be glanders; also 
the various stages of distemper, and other ailments 
too numerous to mention. All roweling, bleeding, 
drenching, and kindred heroic remedies can be 
dispensed with. 
ough not a ‘“‘graduate’’ nor a ‘‘practition- 
er,” ave some small medical knowledge—and 
great desire to lessen the suffering of both man 
and beast; hence I trouble you in this way, and 
would bespeak for this beautiful system your can- 
did consideration. I have received a medical edu- 
cation at the Homoo. Med. College in Philadel- 
phia, but attended more as an amateur, than with 
a view of going into, and becoming a general 
practitioner,—for the reason, that I had too much 
other buisness on my hands, and was too old a man 
to undergo the fatigue of a country practice. I 
am well satisfied that the general introduction of 
this systsem among farmers, will be the means of 
saving the lives of much valuable stock, and erad- 
icate many hereditary taints to which they are 
heir.— Wool Grower. 





For the New England Farmer. 


TRAINING YOUTH TO A WRONG 0OC- 
CUPATION. 


Mr. Eprror :—Though buta youth myself, still| 9° 


I consider I have a right to represent the rights 
and wrongs of youth asaclass. There are many 
parents who persist in training their children to 
a pursuit which they have no inclination nor 
tagte to pursue. Most farmers think their sons 
must follow in their track, whether they have a 
taste for other pursuits or not. Perhaps a boy 
has a tact for trading, or he may be very ingen- 
ious, and would like to bea mechanic, but no, 
says the parent, while you are under my control, 
you must do my biddin . Such parent’s are 
not looking out for their children’s future welfare, 
but only for their own present interest. If 
rents would consult their children more, and give 
them the pursuit they naturally tend to, it would 
be-for their good, and for those they give it to. 
For how can a man en in a particular pur- 
suit and have it profitable, unless his mind ani 
inclination are also thrown in with it? 
Lynnfield, 1854. A Youna Farmer. 


THE FARMER'S SONG. 
BY WILSON FLAGG. 

A late dismal story our ears hath assailed, ; 
That your banks and your merchants and brokers had failed 
But ne’er in the wealth of our country despair, 
While the weather and season will smile on our eare. 
From the banks of our riyers good specie we raise, 
Fine silver in wheat, and bright gold in our maize. 


In the banks of the earth we deposit our wealth, 
And reap, with the interest, vigor and health ; 
Kind Nature’s our banker, and all our wide fields 
Are the mart that the profits of industry yields. 
Though our traders have failed, we are not 80 
Bring the notes of your banks, and we’ll pay them in corn. 


We learn that your bankers have issued their notes, 

Till like leaves in the autumn, their paper coin floats ; 
They promise to pay “on demand” you'll peruse, 

Yet the gold for their paper they often refuse. 

Trade with us, and you'll neither be shaven nor shorn ;— 
The farmers ne’er give you the husks for the corn. 


We speculate only in weather and soil ; 

Our gains are the well-earned reward of our toil ; 
Though moderate, still they are solid and sure, 
And while we have vigor, our wealth will endure. 
Our banks, where we safely deposit in Spring, 

A rich dividend in the Autumn will bring. 


What a treasure of wealth will our pastures unfold ; 
Our woodlands are surely far better than gold ; 

And all your bright silver no profit will yield, 

Except as ’twill purchase the fruits of the field ! 

And unless your bank money a change sopn receives, 
"Twill ere long be too worthless to purchase our leaves. 


Yet of our own calling ’tis idle to boast ; 

And now both our merchants and bankers we’il toast :— 
Here’s to banking and commerce and all honest trade 4 

Our wealth would all perish without their just aid. 

And while both to justice and truth they are sworn, . 
Bring the notes of your banks and we'll pay them incorn. -. 





A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 
The man who stands upon his own 


soil, who 
feels that by the laws of the land in which he 
lives—by the laws of civilized nati is the 
rightful and exclusive owner of the land which he 


tills, is by the constitution of our nature a 
wholesome influence not easily imbibed from 
other source. He feels—other things being: 
—more strongly than another, the per gee | 
man as Lord of an inanimate world. 

t and wonderful sphere, which, ned 
the hand of God, and upheld by his 1 
rolling through the heavens, a part of. his— 
from the centre sky. It isthe space on which the 
generation before moved in its round of dut 
and he feels himself connected by a visible li 
with those who follow him, and to whom he is'to 
transmit a home. Perhaps his farm has ome 
down to him from his fathers. They have gt 
to their last home! but he can trace their 
steps over the scenes of his daily labors. Thi 
roof which shelters him was reared by those to 
whom he owes his being. Some in do- 
mestic tradition is connected with 


P*"| The favorite fruit tree was ted 
sa wor bende 


hand. He sported in 

which still winds — = eggenen 
the field lies the path to illage 

earlier days. He still hears from the window the 
voice of the Sabbath bell which called bis 





to the house of God; and near at hand 
where his parents laid down to rest, 
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when his time has come, he shal!.be laid by his 
children. These are the feelings of the owners o 
the soil. Words cannot paint them—gold can- 
not buythem; they flowout of the deepest foun- 
tains Of the heart, they are the life-springs of a 
fresh, healthy and generous national character.— 
Edward Evereit. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
A NEW WIND-MILL. 


S. Brown, Esq.:—Dear Sir,—I send you here- 
with a letter to me from an old friend, which if 
ou think best you, will please publish in the 
Form. 1 know nothing of the newly-invented 
wind-mill my friend describes more than you can 
learn from his communication. He is of quite a 
scientific turn of mind, and I think it quite prob- 
able the invention may prove valuable to the com- 
munity. F. Hotproox. 
Brattleboro’, August 2, 1854. 


Mr. Hoxsroox :—Dear Sir,—Knowing the in- 
terest which you take in any new invention of 
merit, ae lt a such as directly benefits the 
agricultural commuuity, 1 am induced to write 
you A agg gee of an pac | new con- 
struction. ithin the last few yearsI have no- 
ticed many inquiries in the scientific and agricul- 
tural papers of this country, respecting wind- 
mills, stating, that if some ingenious mechanic 
would invent machinery to be carried by wind, 
which could be regulated with but little difficulty, 
and of a ent, durable construction, not 
likely to be destroyed by severe gales, he would 
not only be doing the public a great service, but 
would most assuredly acquire a fortune thereby. 
For centuries, the civilized world has been looking 
for something of this kind. In the retired village 
of Ellington, Conn., Danie. Hauapay, @ young 
mechanic, has, after one year’s trial, succeeded in 
producing a wind-mill, or wind-engine, which reg- 
ulates itself. When terrific gales strike it, the 
broad wings swing back, presenting only their 
thin edges to the wind, and when the extra pres- 
sure has passed, the fans, of themselves, swin 
back, presenting their surface to the wind, or suc 
a of the surface as the pressure will admit 

+ The mill we have there in operation, has 

running since early last spring, proving by a 
fair trial its utility and capability of regulating 
itself throug! severe storms. The wheel is ten 
feet in diameter, having five foot fans; they will 
be enlarged as more power is required. 


This one draws water from a well 28 feet deep, 
and 100 feet distant, forcing it to supply a barn, 
blacksmith’s shop, and fish-pond, it of which 
have been bontifully supplied by it. Repeated 
trials and th.ir failure in producing a desirable 
wind-power, !ias nearly discouraged farmers from 
attempting its use. I recollect that when a boy, 
1 was tending a four horse-power steam-engine in 
your village, and for a moment detached the reg- 
ulator: the movement became immediately so 
rapid and violent, that, had I not quickly replaced 
it, the increased speed would have torn it from 
its foundation. Now,many times there is a pres- 
sure in the air, as great as that upon the steam- 
engine ; yet people, to some extent, are trying to 
use this power with nothing to control it, and the 





results are violent, irregular, motion, and frequent 


breaking of inery. I now see but one 
tion which can y be raised to this power— 
that is, the wind does not blow constantly. To 
this I offer the following considerations: 
balf the days, and Sights alo, fixing Gb soar 

alf the nights . i e > 
and at ‘ines a mill will run night and dn} for 
two weeks in succession. 

2d. This mighty agent, of almost unbounded 
power, costs nothing—the Creator makes it a free 
gift to all. Many millions of horse power, go 
sweeping through the heavens, over every man’s 
farm and work-shop, which the skill of man can 
now control, using it to pump water for beautify- 
ing grounds with ponds and fountains, supplyng 
houses, watering stock, irrigating land; and if ap- 

lied to machinery, the extensive farmer will use 
it to thresh grain, saw wood, euthay, &. In 
using it to supply water, large reservoirs can be 
built to draw from, in case the mill should be stil] 
fora few days. It is very veer for irti- 
gating land, making flowers, fruits and grains to 
ow, where the mullen and sorrel, now searcel 
find nourishment, and where now the dismal croa 
of the frog is heard, the clear musie of the seythe 
and whetstone to ring upon the morning air. 

The inventor will soon commence the manufac- 
ture of these mills on a large seale, and notify the 
— by advertising the same im the New Lag- 

Farmer. ery truly, your friend, 
New Haven, July 19, 1854. 1. Be 


Remarxs.—There is scarcely anything whieh 
would prove of more substantial service to the 
farmer, than the means of collecting and distrib- 
uting water at his pleasure. On many farms large 
quantities of pure water are collected by drainage, 
which run idly by, while all the water needed 
for a large family and a large stock of eattle, 
sheep and horses, has to be raised by human toil. 
If a cheap, substantial, and permanent pow- 
er were devised, all thislabor might be given 
over to the sport of the winds, and thousands of 
gardens and lawns and fields irrigated, so.as to 
add immensely to the beauty of the lindseape, 
and untold profits to the labor of the husband- 
man. We earnestly hope that the mill here spok- 
en of, will meet the general wants of the peeple, 
and that our friend will let us know more partic- 
ularly about it. 





For the New England Farmer. 


BUDDING. 


In your paper of to-day, I saw a few remarks 
on budding. You suggested the propriety of in- 
serting buds two or three socks earlier than 
common, and for the two or three years past, I 
have commenced budding as soon _~ ascertained 
that the bark would pee}, inserting a few occa- 
sionally, as I found time, as long as it would peel, 
and I found that many of the early buds failed, 
while most of the latter lived. Being desirous:to 
know which would do best, early or late budding, 
I inserted buds in the same stalks. with my first 
budding, two or three weeks after the first bud- 
ding, and found that the last buds mostly lived ; 
whilst the first, but few survived, though some of 
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them adhered to the stalks, and healed up and ad- 
peared green, and* remained stati thro 
the first and second seasons and the t sea- 
son have sent out some ate shoots, show- 
ing that. the bark will peel 

enough to terminate. 


the buds are old 
A Supscriper. 





ATTEND THE FAIRS. 
The order of these anniversaries is as follows : 


Rockingham County, at Exeter 
Grafton County, at Lyme 

Sullivan County 

Cheshire County, at Keene 
Merrimack County, at Fisherville.... 
Hillsboro’ County, at Nashua 

State, at Keene 


Now we have a few words to say in this connec- 
- —— to — pee aig One 
ject of Fairs, an we may say ¢. t 
object, is to afford an fortunity for all ame 
to witness the product of the farmer’s skill and 
toil—te see what cattle he rears, what grain he 
uces, what fabrics are manufactured beneath 
is roofs—that all may learn his method of man- 
agement and be benefited thereby. The exhibitor 
himself is not the only one to be profited by pre- 
sénting his stock, his dairy products and his do- 
mestic manufactures. To be sure, competition 
may arouse his ambition and induce him to make 
more vigorous efforts. But the real benefit to be 
gained is by comparing his own with similar arti- 
eles presented by others. i 
But I have nothing to present, says one; why 
need Lattend? For the very reason which you 


would assign for not attending. . When you have 


made up your mind to attend the Fair for the sake 
-of learning, you have already done much—you 
have‘‘conquered your prejudices.”” You go with 
an honest motive. You pass around from yard to 
yard among the cattle—you examine the horses, 
the sheep, the swine—you pass through the dairy 
hall—see the butter and cheese ; near by you find 
an abundance of fruit and of garden vegetables ; 
you cannot pass over the countless articles con- 
tributed from the female portion of the farmer’s 
household. You see more than you imagined your 
little county produced. You find much to admire 
—mueh te inspire you with a determination to ex- 
ert more power apply yourself more earnestly 
to your products in future. But as you pass 
— you beheld manifold objects far less deserv- 
ing than those produced by your ewn hands; you 
are satisfied that it isso, and your modesty will 
not prevent you from declaring it. The next year 
you too are a competitor, and most likely a suc- 
cessful one. Your whole family are interested in 
the Fair. 

You have reaped a benefit unexpeetedly. But 
this is not all, you make fifty acquaintances, you 
talk of your common products, you learn new 
methods of cultivation, you acquire more new 
thoughts than you before sup your mind ca- 
pable of containing, and if you are wise, you will 
put some of them into practical operation as soon 
as you have an opportunity. m these you 
will make new acquisitions, and in time you will 

in another benefit, where you anticipated noth- 
ing at the beginning. 

For these reasons—for the benefits which will 
arise to yourself and your children—attend your 
County Fairs; and when a farmer has spent one 





day in examining the best stock in his own coun- 


desires to know if other counties can do‘as well. 
The information he has gained at one 

will be doubled ata second, and din a 
three-fold ratio at a third or a fourth. It is im- 

ssible for a man to go with open eyes, t0 a 

unty exhibition, away from his own nei 
hood, without acquiring new facts, and gainin 
some information in relation to his daily , 

The same is true, only in a greater di , in 
regard to the State shows. Here he will a 
sort of summary of the whole, a condensation and 
review of the subject matter which has been-before 
him. 

We would therefore advise farmers to attend 
all the Fairs in the State, so far as it is possible. 
Go and make comparisons for your own good and 
for the common benefit of those who labor with you. 

Societies should take pains to send délegates, 
and have reports published co ing kindred 
associations, and we hope this fall, as our Fairs 
are so well arranged, to see delegates sent from 
every society to every other, and to read from 
those delegates full reports of what they witnessed 


at these exhibitions. — Granite Farmer. 


: ‘found, as he: will, -better 
Saat ea hvcemn arama 
mind to extend his observe still tale 
tion 
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MACHINERY IN FARMING---ITS AB- 
SOLUTE NECESSITY. ' 


It is not enough that farmers avail themselves 
of all the advantages which chemistry affords ‘in 
its application to their art; it is not enough that 
they learn how to save as much as possible of the 
manures made on their premises, and the best 
methods of applying these and also purchased 
specific manures; it is not enough that 
know at what seasons and to what depths 
soils should be cultivated. They must perform 
as many of the operations of farming by machin- 
ery,as machinery can be made to perform to ad- 
vantage. 

There is no other way in which agriculture 
can keep in respectability, pleasure and 

mofit, with other arts. Without this 
it will be outstripped by them, and sink stéadily 
in comparative rank. Zf 

By machinery, as we use the word here, we 
mean all mechanical contrivances which‘ean "be 
substituted for manual labor, and combined with 
manual labor so as greatly to increase its produc- 
tiveness. . 

And the policy which we recommend inelides 
also animal labor, and asa more powerfal ‘co- 
operator with it. ' > 

So far asa horse or an ox can be made to do 
the work of five men, the horse or the ox earns 
the net product of five men’s labor for the em- 
ployer. If one man cultivates as much corn, and 
cultivates it well, with one horse, attached to a 
cultivator, as his neighbor cultivates with ten 
hoes in the hands of ten men, it is easy to see 
which of the two is travelling the fastest on the 
wie ho a a ol ide aerr 

in cutting grass, in plantin harvesting 
grain, in shellin corn, and in varia other 
erations of the beng machines “ean do: the’ 
r centage of the cost of manual Ia- 
in’s Courier. 


for a small 
bor.—M™’ 
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For the New England Farmer. 
NATIVE ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Knowing as Ido, that the editor of the Farmer 


entertains an enthusiastic love of the beautiful 
t the varied manifestations of nature, 
as as an active and substantial regard for the 
useful, ibly a word in fayor of some of the 
many beautiful and noble trees of our native land, 
as ornamental, and yet useful and necessary, may 
not be altogether in vain. 
Why may not the lofty elm and the towering 
pine, the stately walnut and the am | oak, the 
wi maple and symmetrical hemlock, com 
vorably with any froma foreign soil? en 
there is the ash with its dark foliage,and the pop- 
lar with tremulous leaves, the delicately perfumed 
locust, and others ‘‘too numerous to mention.’’ 
Dear bought, and brought from far, may bet- 
ter suit the taste of the city gentleman, but the 
eountry nobleman, who tills his lands with his 
own hands, and reaps the reward of his vies 
toil from the yielding surface of his own soil, wil 
recline at fervid noon with self-satisfaction and 
janes spon er Ly under the over-arching boughs of 
some stately forest tree which he himself may 
have planted in his youth. 
Go, then, and plant trees that shall yield rich 
fruits and afford thee grateful shade. I. 8. 
8th mo., 1854. 





Ruwarxs.—We duly appreciate your brief and 
appropriate hints, and hope every reader will. 
There are no trees more beautiful than some which 
you haye named. The palm tree itself does not 
exceed the hemlock in beauty, and in gracefulness 
the elm cannot be outdone. Our forests are full 
of trees that are execedingly pleasant to the eye. 





USE AND INFLUENCE OF LIGHT. 


Light comes next to air and warmth, in its in- 
fluence on the vigor and health of both animal 
and vegetable life. It is true we could live in the 
dark, but it is not healthy to keep shady, even in 
a em point of view. 

e rays of the sun havea remarkable influence 
on the growth as well as the health of animals 
and vegetables. It is a fact that the men who 
work in the coal mines of Europe, are subject to 
peculiar forins of diseases. This can only be ac- 
counted for by their living far down in the depths 
of the earth, uway from the vivifying light of day. 
It has been found that domestic animals will not 
thrive and grow when kept in a dark place, 
though ever so well fed and cared for in other 

ts 


ke is a fact well known to medical men, that in 
crowded cities, the inhabitants of houses on the 
north side of a street, where all the principal 
rooms are well lighted, suffer much less from 
sickness than families living on the other side, all} 
other causes of health and disease being, as far as 
can be ascertained, exactly the same. 

The custom of excluding light from houses by 
heayy and thick window curtains, now so com- 
mon, may preserve the furniture, but does not al- 
Ways preserve the health of its inmates. This is 

jally the case with regard to sleeping- 





his feelings on a dark 


cloudy day, and in the 
bright, cheeri tilling smmkingt 
he effects of sunlight are still more apparent 
upon the vegetable than upon the animal. What 
a difference isin the quality of the “ re 
ash,’’ so called, and that which grew in the deep 
shade of the forest, not only in the form of the 
tree, but in the strength and texture of the wood. 
This difference must no doubt be owing mostly to 
the exposure to the winds, difference of soil, &e., 
but in a great measure to the influence of light. 
We often see vegetables stretch upward in order 
to get at the light, seeming to have a sort of in- 
lllese in regard to its necessity in the 
of maturing its flowers and fruit. The seape or 
stalk of the dandelion, for instance, which supports 
its flowers, if it grows where there is nothimg to 
shade it, is seldom more than three or four inches 
long, but among tall weeds, or grass, where shaded, 
it will sometimes grow to the mo of two feet 
in its endeavors to avoid the overshadowing influ- 
ence of its neighbors, and gain free access to the 
light. Gardeners sometimes take advantage of 
this fact, and obtain —_ stulks of rhubarb early , 
by placing a barrel with each end knocked out 
over the yoy leaves. The leaves stretch up 
towards the light at the top, and thus they get 
long and tender stalks for early use. 
Plants kept in the house always lean towards 
the nearest window, and we haye this summer 
seen a cornfield adjoining a thick grove of tall 
trees, where the plants, for some distance from 
the trees, leaned away from the shade, the plants 
in the rows nearest to the trees ‘standing atan angle 
of fifteen degrees from perpendicular, and grad- 
ually becoming erect as the distance increased. 
One reason why light is so essential to healthy 
vegetation, is undoubtedly this, viz : the discom 
sition of the carbonic acid in the air, or in other 
words, the absorption of carbon from the air, one 
of the most important sources of nourishment to 
vegetables, can take place only through the agen- 


cy of light. In the shade, the process on 
very feebly, and in night is wholly suspended.— 
Maine Farmer. 





Satr your Cunmezys.—In building a chimney, 
puta quantity of salt in the mortar with which 
the inner courses of bricks are to be laid. The ef- 
fect will be that there will never be any accumu- 
lation of soot in that chimney. The philosophy is 
thus stated: the salt in the portion of mortar 
which is exposed absorbs moisture from the atmo- 
sphere every damp day. The soot thus i 

damp, falls down to the fireplace. This appears 
to be an English discovery. It is used with suc- 


‘cess in Canada. 





To Ruww a Son.—1. Allow him to have hisown 


way. 
3 Let him have plenty of money. 
. Let him roam about on Sunday. 
. Let him be disrespectful to his parents. 
. Give him bad companions. 
. Call kim to no account for his evenings. 





rooms, which should not only be well aired, but 


“TO Ore Co 


. Give him no steady employment. 








HICKOK’S PATENT IMPROVED CIDER 
MILL. - 
The machine is made to run by horse, steam or 


hand power, and when the apples are ground, a 
small boy of fourteen years can press the pomace 
with all ease. 


In all former times it was supposed that a large 
quantity of cider could only be made by using a 
ponderous machine, that slowly crushed the ap- 
ples without grinding them fine. They were then 
made into a massive cheese in straw, and a most 
severe and long pressure was required to extract a 
portion of the cider—a considerable quantity be- 
ing absorbed by the straw and the mass of pomace ; 
and to obtain this unsatisfactory result, the far- 
mer had to take all his hands, and perhaps his six- 
horse team, and devote a whole day that could 
have been more profitably employed, to make from 
six to eight barrels of cider. To obviate the dif- 
ficulty the farmers have heretofore labored under, 
this machine has been invented, and the statement 
of a few facts will prove that it is not onlythe best 
machine of the kind in existence, but it is the 
most profitable that a man can have on his farm. 
The apples are by this machine grated up into a 
fine pulp, so that it requires but a comparatively 
light pressure, and that but a minute or two, to 
extract all the cider, it being ascertained by prac- 
tical experiment that one-fourth more juice can 
be obtained, than by the old process. Besides this, 
it only requires two hands to grind up and make 
into cider a larger quantity of apples than can be 
possibly done on the old fashioned machines. On 





this press, owing to the compactness of the pomace 
in the tub, and the complete manner in which it is 
ground, a pressure of from three to five tons— 
that can easily be obtained—will produce @ more 
favorable result than fifty tons pressure on the 
ordinary cider Press, even if the apples were 
ground as finely as on the improved mill; and if 
the apples were merely crushed as on the nut.ma- 
chine, it would require a pressure of one hundred 
tons to producs the result accomplished by this 
Patent Mill. The following may be adduced: 
the decided advantages of this mill : 
First—It will make more cider than any other 
press, with a given quantity of apples in @ given 
time, and with much less labor and expense. 
Second—It will make cleaner and sweeter cider 
than any other mill. 
Third—You can make the cider as you want it, 
and when you want it—and in quantities from 
one gallon to six or ten barrels. - 
Fourth—With it you can press your.currants, 
cherries, berries, cheese, butter, lard and tallow. 
Fifth—With it you can save one-fourth of your 
time in making apple-butter. 
Sixth—With its use you can at all times have 
fresh and sweet cider. ne 
By referring to our advertising columns. fhe 
reader will learn where these mills may be pur- 
chased. 


te Dr. G. H. Danp, of Boston, Veterinary 
Surgeon, author of the Modern Horse Doctor, 
&c., proposes to make a tour through the West, 
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ern States, in the month of September, for the 
purpose of making himself acquainted with the 
diseases of horses and cattle in that section ; and 
‘at such places as the people may desire to hear 
him, will lecture on Veterinary Science. 





AMERICAN FARMERS IN PALESTINE. 


The following interesting statement of a new 
agricultural enterprise near Jerusalem, is copied 
from a late number of the New York Tribune : 

“Two years ago, an effort was made in a new 
line to ameliorate the condition of the inhabitants 
of Palestine. Seven Americans, with improved 
plows and other tools, and American seeds, loca- 
ted upon a piece of Jand seven miles from Jerusa- 
lum, one mile from Bethlehem, and made prepar- 
ations for farming after the American system. 

“Their lecation was in the valley of Artos, 
upon the very site of one of the gardens of Souo- 
MON. 

‘Their friends in the city were much ae to 
their going out there to reside, urging them, if 
they were , Procetenes to try to cultiyate the soil, 
to keep their residence in the city, for fear of the 
Arabs. This did not suit their plans, and they 
took up their residence upon the land and com- 
menced operations, plowing deep with one of our 
best plows, harrowing with an iron toothed har- 
row, such as was never seen their before, and 
planting corn, potatoes, beans, peas, oats, barley, 
wheat, and all sorts of garden vegetables ; in short, 
making a perfect American farm. 

‘‘The operations, instead of exciting the jealousy 


of the Arabs, aroused them to a state of surprise, 
and the news of what the Americans at Solomon’s 
were doing, and the wonderful tools they were 


using, and how peaceable and quiet they were, 
never saying anything about their religion, flew 
on the wings of the wind, and visitorscame to look 
and wonder, from far and near. The operations 
of the carpenter and blacksmith were not among 
the least sources of wonder. The rapid manner 
in which he heated his iron, and hammered it in- 
to just such shape as he desired, was beyond the 
eg of the simple-minded people. 

**One day the farm received a visit from twenty- 
five Sheiks, who inspected all the tools, and the 
be they were used, and the effect produced, and 
looked at the growing crops, so much beyondany- 
ting they had ever seen produced before, and 
then turned their heads together to consult upon 
the wonders they had witnessed. The conclusion 
was that the people must possess a very superior 
kind of religion, as that is the standard upon 
which they base all their estimates of character, 
They made applicationsat once for several of their 
sons to serve as apprentices to learn American 
farming, and did not even object that they should 
be taught the principles of American religion ; for 
surely, said they, it must bea d religion, as 
these are very good people, and God blesses their 
labor beyond any other in all Palestine. 

**It would have been dangerous now for any 
one to molest the American farmers, since they 
had all the Sheiks and principal men in the coun- 
try on their side, and anxious for their success and 
influence, The Jews, too, began to think it would 
be better for them to cultivate such a fruitful soil 





than starve in the city,as many of them have done, 


and they to apply for situations as laborers, 
notwithstanding the priests always taught them 
that it was tory to the national character 
of thé Hebrews-to till the soil. Though, if they 
had undertaken it by themselves, they would not 
have been parmitted by the Arabs, who hunt them 
as they would wild beasts. But under the pro- 
tection of the American farmers, the Arabs will . 
permit them to labor, and it is now a matter of 
serious discussion among those who know of the 
success of this enterprise, whether the most feasible 
plan for colonizing the Jews in Palestine is not to 
make them cultivators of its rich soil. 

‘Owing to some difficulty which arose in regard 
to the title of the land, they commenced upon in 
the Valley of the Artos, the little colony moved 
last year to the Plains of Sharon, where they have 
got a pounce location, and the number consists 
now of ten Americans, male and female, and two 
Germans. 

‘*One of the number was in our office a few days 
since, from whom we derived these facts. He 
speaks in most encouraging terms of the success 
of the agricul tural project, and ultimately, by 
that means, of fan influence upon the inhabitants, 
that will eventually result in great good. 

‘‘TLis effort has been made through the liber- 
ality of a few Christians in this city, and by the 
same spirit that actuated the first movers in the 
work, immense benefits may be conferred upon 
that country. All that is wanted to make ita 
desirable country for the emigrants of Europe is 
an increase of the present colony sufficient to form 
a nucleus or rallying-point, and more extended 
operations, and a gradual drawing in of the resi- 
dent ay yao x to adopt the same modes of pro- 
Ke the varied and profitable products of the 
soil. 





THE SWALLOWS. 

During the week ending the 22d of July, these 
interesting birds had been gathering in large 
numbers, and making preparations for their bra- 
mal retreat, and on the evening of the 25th, or 
early morn of the 26th, the great congregation of 
them, left the locality of our residence for their 
winter home in the South. On the morning of 
the 26th, as early as half-past four o’clock, not 
even one swallow could we see; where hundreds 
might have been seen at that time for many pre- 
vious mornings. During the day some dozen vis- 
ited their old haunts, and about as many were seen 
for two or three days, when, on the first day of 
August there was anew influx and they could be 
counted by scores—the latter, however, remained 
but a short time, anda few only were seen on 
the 4th and 5th. We conjecture that the seeond 
gathering in large numbers was of those coming 
from far North, perhaps as high up as Hudson’s 
Bay, and pausing here for a day’s rest and food. 

The chimney swallow and purple Martin are 
with us still. Last year the Martins left on the 
8th of August. 


ta Agriculture, like the leader of Israel, strikes 
the rock—the waters flow, and the famished peo- 
ple are satisfied. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


Mr. Brown :—I wish to follow your advice im}. 


see to raising wheat, believing with you, that 
“there is no necessity for the farmer to Py out 
much cash for flour;’’ but as I haye had no ex- 
perience in the raising of wheat, I shall be 
thankful if you would give me some advice on this 
subject. I have land that is very clayey, and that 
which is much lighter, though not sandy; but 
that on which I should like to try the experiment 
with wheat is land lying on the river, and is sup- 
posed to have been made by the action of the water, 
as the bank on the opposite side is continual 
wearing away and forming on this side. The soil 
is very deep, and sufficiently dry to be worked at 
any season of the year when our common uplands 
can be. This land has never been plowed, but 
still bears quite a good crop of grass, almost as 
ood as English. I wish to turn it over, enrich 
it and seed it down tograssagain. If you will be 
so kind as to tell me what you think about wheat 
growing on this land, and give some general, or 


secure a crop, even if it be but six or eight bush- 
els to theacre. ee ae 





THINK OF ME. od 
Go where the water glideth gently ever— 
Glideth by meadows that the greenest be,— or 
Go listen to our own beloved river, - 
And think of me. 


Wander in forests, where the small flower layeth. 
Its fairy gem beside the giant tree ; 
List to the dim brook pining, while it playeth, 
And think of me. 


Watch when the sky is silver-pale at even, 
And the wind grieveth in the lonely tree, 
Go out beneath the solitary heaven, 
And think of me. - 


And when the moon riseth, as she was dreaniing, 
And treadeth with white feet the lulled sea; 
Go, silent as a star beneath her beaming, 


And think of me. Reynolds. 


FEEDING OF ANIMALS--CONTINUED, 


Kind and quality of food necessary to maintain a healthy man. 





haps I should say, particular directions about} —Prison dietaries.—Food required by other animals.—Prae. 


it, you would do me, and I presume many of your 
subscribers, a favor. 
Would leached or unleached ashes, with a 


tical value of the constituents of milk in feeding the ig 
calf.—Effects of long-continued dairy husbandry upon the 
quality and produce of the soil.—On the growing-of wool, 

its effect upon the soil.—Ofthe practical and theoretical 


“ of different kinds of food.—Relative proportions of food for 
liberal supply of manure from the barn cellar, be man yielded by the same herbage in the forms of beef and milk. 
a suitable manure for wheat, (a.) When should it} —Influence of circumstances in modifying the practical values 


be sown,—how much per acre. (b.) If the blue 


of animal and vegetable food.—Concluding 


stem is the best, where can it be obtained—at what} Practical experience sustains and confirms all 


It would be convenient to get wheat 
rom 


the theoretical views, and the deductions, chemi- 


a friend in Maine, if it would be advisable to|cal and physiological, which have been advanged 


do so. Would thank you to say whether it is 
well to sow grass seed with wheat,—suppose I 
ought to know this, but do not. (c.) 

I am aware it is much easier to ask questions ; 
but I feel that I am speaking toa friend, though 
personally a stranger. I am much pleased with 
your paper, not only with the agricultural de- 
partment, but in regard to the great moral ques- 
tions of the day. I think it breathes the true spir- 
it, and is doing much good. May you and your 
paper live to see great improvement in the agri- 
cultural, moral and religious world. 

Yours most respectfully, 

Taunton, July 31, 1854. SuBscRIBER. 





in the preceding chapter. Toa few of these pruc- 
tical confirmations I shall briefly advert. 


KIND AND QUANTITY OF FOOD NECESSARY TO MAINTAIN 
A HEALTHY MAN.—PRISON DIETARIES.—FOOD _ 
REQUIRED BY SHEEP AND CATTLE. 

The dietaries of prisons, and their effects on the 
bodily health and weight of the prisoners, afford 
one of the simplest methods of testing the influ- 
ence of kind and quantity upon the nouri 
power of food. In such establishments—th 
open to the objection that the prisoners are in@ 
state of unusual restraint—experiments can be 
formed so much more accurately, and onso much 
larger a scale than elsewhere, as to make them 


Remarxs.—As a general rule, any land that is worthy of 8 very considerable amount of ‘eomm- 


dence. 


good grass land will answer for wheat, and that) An inquiry lately made into the comparative 


would probably be land of granitic formation. It| health and food of the inmates of the Scotch pris 
would be well to try a small piece on your new/ons, has afforded very interesting materials for 


land. 


proving the necessity of a mixed food, and of a 


+») |certain minimum proportion of that kind of food 
(a.). The ashes and the barn-cellar manure will|°°":*!". A : : 
be asuitable dressing, if the manure is not too pr cata paclelhy te er ae 5: 


coarse and green. 


(4.) Sow the last of this month or early in Sep-| have stated : Z = 
tember. If the land is in high condition, one 1. That a healthy man in or 


cular and other tissues. 5 
In the course of the preceding chapter we 


. 


bushel of seed ; if only in ordinary condition, one|S#20es voids daily about half an ounce of nitrogen 


bushel and a peck. We should prefer seed wheat 


from Maine, to that raised here. 


in his urine alone. To supply this he would re- 
uire to consume three ounces of dry gluten, al- 
umen, or flesh. % 


(c.) Grass sced is sometimes sown with wheat) 2. That altogether he gives off from the lungs, 
and does well, and if we were quite desirous to|8kin, and kidneys, about 350 grains, or fiye- 
save the labor of seeding alone, we should risk it,|°Veaths of an ounce, to supply which he must 


but should prefer to take off the wheat crop, then 


plow, manure, and seed to grass by itself. A/not subjected to hard labor, thi quanti 
dressing of lime will have a strong tendency to 


consume about five ounces 0: 
But in a state of tem 


e same ma’ 
confinement, 








ma 
safely diminished. Yet even here there is a 
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below which it is unsafe to In the Scotch! 

risonsthe weight of food given to prisonerscon-) 
fined for not more than two months, and not sub-) 
jetted to hard labor, is uniformly about 17 ounces, | 
and the proportion of gluten or nitrogenous food 
@ontained in this is about four ounces. Where 
this proportion is maintained, the average general | 
health and weight of the prisoners improve dur- 
ing their confinement. here the contrary is, 
the case, the weight diminishes, and the health 
declines. This is shown in the following tabular 
view of the kinds and weight of food given in five 
of the Scotch prisons, oat its effects upon the 
weight of the prisoners :— 





FOOD GIVEN. Per-centage of pris- 
oners who lost 

Nitroge- , Carbona- weight. 
nous. ceous, | Total. 











4 oz. 13 oz. 17 oz. 
12.58 16.84 


r F 17 “ 
4.27 13.4 17.67 } s mp: 
2.75 14 16.75 50 4.35 * 


This table shows that, with the Edinburgh die- 
tary and management, 72 per cent. of the prison- 
ers either maintained or increased their weight, 
while only 18 per cent. diminished in weight, and 
that only to the small extent of I§ lbs. each. In 
Glasgow the result was less favorable, though even 
there, out of nearly 500 prisoners, only one-third 
dithinished in weight. 

The same was the case at Aberdeen and Stirling; 
gothat in these three places the diet may be re- 

tded as, on the whle, sufficient. Butin Dun- 


18 loss 14 Ib. each. 
32.66 4 = 











ee, one-half of the prisoners (50 per cent.) lost| bod 


weight during their short confinement ; and the 
cause is obvious, in the diminished proportion of 
muscle-forming food, which in this case was re- 
duced te 24, in place of four ounces. 

And it is an interesting fact, as marking the 
close connection between science and practice, that 
this deterioration in the quality of the diet was 
eaused by the substitution of molasses fr the milk, 
which had been previously distributed to the pris- 
oners along with their porridge of oatmeal. Milk 
is rich in nitrogenous food, while molasses contains 
none ; and the substitution was immediately fol- 
lowed by a perceptible falling off in the health 
and weight of the prisoners. So general are the 
evils which may arise from ignorance or disregard 
of-scientific principles in a single director or di- 
reeting body. The apparently trivial substitution 
of molasses for milk brought weakness and want 
of health on the inmates of an entire prison. 

In the feeding of other animals, similar results 
follow from similur inattention to the require- 
ments ofanimal nature. Of dry hay it has been 
found, in practice, that cattle and sheep require 
for their daily food— 

An ox at rest, 
+ at work, 
+ + fatting, corr at first. 
»« half-fat, 4) .. 
+ when fat, 4 
Milch cow, i 
Sheep, full-grown 3) . od 
_In the case of the ox the daily waste or loss of 
muscle and tissue requires that he should consume 
to 24 ounces of gluten or albumen, which, as 
may be calculated from the table given in a sub- 


2 per cent. of his live weight 
P) o° 


Oat straw, 





sequent section, will be supplied by any of the fol- 
lowing weights of vegetable food :— 


Meadow hay, 


20 ths. 
Clover hay, “ 


- tio « 
Potatoes, - oe 
Carrots, - - mO* 


Or instead of any one of these,a mixture of 
several may bé given, with the best results. But 


lif the due proportion of nitrogenous food be not. 


given, the ox will lose his muscular strength, anid 
will generally fail. So with growing and fatting 
stock of every kind, the proportion of each of the 
kinds of food required by the animal must in prac- 
tice be adjusted to the purpose of which it is fed, 
as theory indicates, or actual money loss will en- 
sue to the feeder. 


PRACTICAL VALUE OF SALINE AND OTHER INGREDIENTS 
OF MILK IN FEEDING THE GROWING CALF. 

In the course of the preceding section I have 
incidentally remarked, that the substitution of 
molasses for milk lowered the proportion of nitro- 
— food in the Dundee prison diet, and ren- 

ered it insufficient for the healthy maintenance 
of the prisoners. The reason of this appears in 
the composition of milk, already given in @ pre- 
vious chapter. The consideration of milk as a na- 
tural food supplies us with another beautiful prae- 
tical illustration of our theoretical principles, to 
which I shall brieflyadvert ; and I do so, not mere- 
ly because of the light it throws upon the supply 
of nitrogen which a milk dietis fitted to yield, but 
because it so clearly illustrates another of the posi- 
tions laid down in the preceding chapter, that the 
food must supply, in kind and quantity, all the 
saline and earthy substances contained in the 
Milk is a true food. It contains sugar, casein, 
saline matter, and fat—a portion of each of those 
classes of substances on which the herbivorus races 
live in the most healthy manner. But the pro- 
vision is very beautiful by-which the young ani- 
mal—the muscle and bones of which are rapidly 
growing—is supplied, not only with a larger pro- 
portion of nitrogenous food, but also of bone-earth, 
than would be necessary to maintain the healthy 
condition of a full-grown animal of equal size. 
The milk of the mother is the natural food from 
which its supplies are drawn. The sugar of the 
milk supplies the omg aes small quantity of 
carbon necessary for the respiration of the you 
animal. As it gets older, the calf or young lam 
crops green food for itself, to supply an additional 
portion. The curd of the milk (casein) yields the 
materials of the growing muscles and of the opens 
part of the bones ; while along with the curd, dis 
solved in the liquid milk, is the phosphate of lime, 
of which the earthy part of the bones is.to be 
built up. A glance at the composition of milk 
will show how copious the supply of all these sub- 
stances is,—how beautifully the composition of 
the mother’s milk is adapted to the wants of her 
infant offspring. Cow’s milk consists in 1000 
parts by weight of about— 

Butter, ee ee ee 

Cheesy matter, (casein) - - - - 

Milk-sugar, "- "= = 

Chloride of potassium, and a little common salt 

Phosphate, chiefly of lime, - - - - 

Other saline substances, + - - - 


1000 
The quality of the milk, and consequently the 
proportions of the several constituents above men- 
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Set a building 12 or 18 inches from the 


ve Moe 0d with strong sills and sleepers ; lay a double floor. 
on which it, is supported—with the time that has " Pay ne 4 
elapsed since the pant of calving—with ~ age, Make the outside of the building tight, and line 
» an 


its state of healt! with the warmth 


the inside from bottom to plate, and fill with shay- 


weather ;* but in all cases this fluid contains the|ings, tan, orsawdust. Then, in an interior house, 


same substances, though in different quantities 
and proportions. 

Milk of the quality above analysed contains, in 
every 10 gallons, 44 Ibs. of casein, equal to the for- 
mation of 18 lbs. of ordinary muscle,—and 34 
ounces of phosphate of lime, (bone-earth,) equal 
to the groteciton of 7 ounces of dry bone. But 
from the casein have to be formed the skin, the 
hair, the horn, the hoof, &c., as well as the muscle ; 
and in all these is contained also a minute quanti- 
ty of the bone-earth. A portion of all the ingre- 
dients of the milk likewisc passes off in the ordi- 
nary excretions, and yet every one knows how ra- 
pidly young animals thrive, when allowed to con- 
sume the whole of the milk which nature has pro- 
vided as their most suitable nourishment. 





* In warm weather the milk eontains more butter, in cold 
cheese and sugar. 


Johnston’s Ag. Chimistry and Geology. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ICE HOUSES. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Sirs,—Having been a sub- 
scriber to your valuable paper since its first start, 
I wish to inquire rom ou or your numerous 
contributors the best mode of constructing ice 
houses—such as will keep ice through the season. 
I have a good winter house, that will keep ice 
nicely, providiug we don’t have too many January 
thaws. 

I wish to describe mine, and ask for the defects. 
It is inside about 8 feet square, and six feet high 
to the roof, and plastered inside with cement; it is 
situated about one-half out, the other under a 
building used as a provision or store room and 
milk room. The foundation is built of thick stone 
wall laid in mortar, about three feet high. Then 
brick two thicknesses outside, then a space of four 
or five inches, and one thickness bricks inside, the 
space is filled with sawdust or planing shavings. 
Thus you' will see the wall isabout 18 inches thick, 
the roof and under the building isalso double and 
filled with sawdust. I built this three years ago. 
The first year I packed my ice in straw ; it 
till June, latter part; second year it lasted till 
the middle of July, with sawdust thrown over it. 
This year it failed the 20th inst. So you perceive 
my ice house is useless, or nearly so. 

The first year it was evidently too close; it 
formed a dampness so that the water stood on the 
roof and wet the straw and dissolved the ice im- 
mediately. Last year I ventilated it, and reme- 
died the fault in a measure, but the principle is 
not right yet, as the sequel shows. NowI wish 
through your eo the faults in my buildi: | 
be pointed out, that I may correct them, on be 
one that will answer the purpose, as I esteem ice a 
great luxury these intensely ~ 
Leanper B. Hunt. 
East Douglass, July 26, 1854. 





in the centre, deposit the ice, well packed in shav- 
ings or other non-conductors. This interio? 
building should also be lined, if only small quan- 
tities of ice are to be kept. Here, then, you have 
a walk, or passage, all round the ice, affording 
eyery convenience for storing or removing. it. 
Much depends upon the amount to be preserved. 
Where large quantities are together, the inside 
building, or pen, may be dispensed with. The 
building should be firmly supported, but not un- 
derpinned—let the air have full sweep under it. 
We shall be glad of suggestions,on this topic, from 
our correspondents. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CHEMISTRY AND FARMING. 


The remarks of Mr. Jonnson, copied’in your 
last number from the Country Gentleman on the 
analysis of soils, expresses the exact truth. We 
had a statement by a chemist, a member of the 
Lawrence scientific school a year or two since, 
that he had examined specimens from the rich 
Ohio bottoms, and that the soil did not differ in 
comparison from our N. E. soil. It was only fin- 
er. But the farmer sees corn grow on that, ten 
fect high, while on the low N. E. soil, it will hard- 
ly grow atall without manure, Enough of this 
will make it grow here. Now which shall the 
sensible man believe, the chemist or the corn? 
A very small per cent. of se see acidin com- 
bination with avery little lime scattered through 
300 cubic feet of earth will be found and taken 
up by the corn. The chemist might ren! fail 
to detect it. The vital power of the plant forms 
combinations that the chemist cannot imitate. 
The different states in which the elements may 
exist, and their powers upon each other, and the 
vital powers of the living organic action, are yet 
little known; but the plant knows it all. Prac- 
tically, therefore, for the mass of farmers, if not 
for all, a conclave of cabbage beds, potatoes and 
corn stalks, can impart more valuable informa- 
tion, if we but learn their language, than all th 
Savans of Europe. We study German to re 
Liebig, why not some o‘her language to read the 
cabbage? Mr. Cabbage Head will give him no 
|jaw-breaking terms, but if he remembers what 
manure he put there, the plump head of the cab- 
bage will be as full of information for him, when 
compared with its spindle-shanked, verdant-topped 
neighbor who happened to get no manure, a8 is 
the practical, pe nel farmer compared with 
his dandy-theoretical neighbor farmer. ‘wo heads 
are better than one, if one is a cabbage-head, and 
the two heads should be put together. The learned 
head of the man of science ready to give the the- 
ory, and the cabbage, potato or corn, just as 
ready to give the practice ; and the farmer must 
add his own to both, if he would succeed. The 
lant will take what it wants from the 


Remarxs.—It is often the fault that too much oy the chemist can analyze that better than 





labor and expense are put upon the ice house. 


soil itself. But without the name for each ele- 








at, the farmer can shortly tell what manure/|this subject are of great value, the larye attach 
acts best on each soil, and foreach plant. He} themselves to the stomach by the tentacula of the 


needs the aid of the chemist though. 
Chemists have tried to establi 
won’t work. ‘General principles,’’ as our ven- 


henities head, and often puncture or perforate its coats, 


Horses, however, have died, as was supposed, from 


erable lecturer on Theory and Practice used to|bots, in which the coats of this organ have, upon 
say, while his form was stretched up full five feet|examination, been found perfectly whole, and in 


four, and his spectacles mounted up “‘where the 


hair ought to grow,’’ ‘General principles are all 


you want, and you must apply them to your case, 


an apparently healthy state. When attacked by 
bots, perhaps the most effectual remedy that can 


: “eg > be applied, is a quart of warm sweetened milk 
and give your remedies till ou make the system| © “PPC, 6 & q oa 
semead.” And he was right. Rules can have lit-| With, immediately after, a powerful dose of physic. 
tle place in medicine or farming. General princi-|The milk will cause them to relax their hold up- 
ples are the things, and they must be applied to|on the stomach to partake of the liquid, of which 


each soil and crop, and the manure and cultiva- 
tion applied till the soil responds. A quick eye 


they are instinctively fond, and the effect of the 


and a well-trained mind will enable one to do physic will tend. of ly and effectually to, dis 


this. I. H. Nurrine, M. D. 
Orford, N. H., 1854. 





BOTS. 


In looking over an old number of the Medical 
Register, we noticed an article from the pen of a 


lodge them. This remedy has proved effectual. 
The eggs from which bots are hatched are at- 
tached to the fore leg, and taken from thence into 
the mouth of the animal and swallowed. Nowas 
prevention is better than cure, difficulties occa- 
sioned by bots may, in most cases, be prevented, 
by scraping the eggs from the hair to which they 


Mr. Greene, of this State, on the natureand hab-| are attached, with a pocket knife. It is easily 


its of this insect. Many of the remedies indicated, 
although they have become quite extensively pop- 


and quickly done, and in no way dangerous ; and 
where this practice is carefully observed there will 


ularized through the use and recommendations of] be few cases of suffering from bots. 


empyrical pretenders to veterinary skill, and 


Dr. Dapp, in his ‘‘Modern Horse Doctor,’’ re- 


have been generally regarded as both safe and ef-|commends the following compound for the expul- 
ficacious, appear from the statement of Mr. Greene|sion of bots. 


to be not invariably so. In some instances the 


“Powdered male fern 


bot, even when exposed to their most concentrated - 


and intensified action, remains either wholly un- 


affected by them, or at most, only slightly injured. 


Immersed in rum, they lived 26 hours. 
“ decoction of tobacco, 11 hours. 
st strong elixir of vitriol, 2 hours, 18 minutes. 
“ essential oil of mint, 2 hours 5 minutes. 
ed volatile spirit, 56 minutes. 
“ spirits of turpentine, 45 minutes. 


The following articles produced no effect. 
Deeoction of pink root 


Brin 
Solution of indigo 
Elixir camphor 


The assertion so confidently advanced by many, 
that mercury is certain destruction to the bot, 
Mr. Greene, by his experiments, has demonstrated situated of any in the universe ; and why not? 
to be wholly untrue. Of three of these insects,| Verily believe it to be the fact. 


two of which were small, and one of mature size, 
immersed in corrosive sublimate, the first two on- 


Powdered aloes 
Mix, divide into 18 powders, and give one, night 
and morning, in the food. The animal should 


have a daily allowance of green food if the season 
permits.’* 





For the New England Farmer. 


FARMERS ON POOR LANDS, 


Frrenp Brown:—I was amused with Dr. 
Brown’s article in the last number of the Far- 
mer on the ‘‘advantages of living on poor land.” 
While I regard his views as correct and ingen- 
ious, it struck me that there must be very many 
people in New England the most oe pr | 


And again, if the asperous soil of these elder 
members of the confederation has a direct ten- 
dency to burnish the morals of the people, then 


ly were destroyed. Six hours after immersion,| virtue should shine with a lustre, the reflection of 
the mature, or full-grown insect, was removed|which would extend to the very confines of the 
from the fluid without exhibiting even the slight-|Continent ; and this even may be measurably the 
est apparent diminution of its normal activity or|°#S¢, thou h the fear is that if the curtains, were 


sprightliness, and, to all appearance unharmed. 


uplifted, that veils the hidden things of 
the vision would be fearful, and virtue 3 


From the data furnished by Mr. Greene it ap- weep bitter tears of lamentation. I believe it to 
pears extremely questionable, whether the appli-|be more creditable to a man to live on poor land 
cation of any remedy, not sufficiently powerful to|4nd cultivate a rugged soil and increase its pro- 
destroy the life of the horse, is capable of effect-|4uction while he causes it to gee 
ing the dislodgment of these insects, when they nent valne, (Ea to ipente on. 9 meee 


haye once concentrated their attack. According} o¢ husbandry deteriorate and 
to Ciark and Youarr, whose investigations on'his once rich and virgin soil. 


vored soil, and by an indolent and slovenly style 
y run out 
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I, too, have heard of farmers at the West get- 
ting a living, and perhaps a surplus, by two or 
three days’ labor in a week ; in fact, [have heard 
that some of them do not labor more than that 
amount of time; and in conjunction with the 
doctor, it might form an interesting subject for 
moralists to inquire how a major portion of their 
time is occupied. As to the industry of people 
from the east acting as leaven among the eas 
farmers of the West, if I am rightly informed, 
the leaven generally operates the other way, and 
nearly the whole become leavened with laziness. 

7th mo., 1854. I. 8. 





PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 


Thé Agricultural Press of America is becoming 
powerful and popular, and undoubtedly accom- 
plishing a vast amount of good—directly benefit- 
ing the people and the country. Its weekly, semi- 
monthly, and monthly issues, are extensively cir- 
culated among the most enterprising and intelli- 

ent farmers in all cultivated portions of the Un- 
ion. Nearly every State and Territory has at 
least one paper primarily devoted to the Agricul- 
tural interest, while from New York, Massachu- 
setts, and Ohio, emanate several agricultural and 
horticultural journals which circulate generally— 
a number of them having what may be termed a 
national ee and influence, their readers and 
correspondents extending from Maine to Minneso- 
ta, and from Canada to California. 

The utility of judiciously conducted periodicals 
devoted to the promotion of rural interests, is no 
longer doubted ; for the great mass of farmers who 
formerly ridiculed the idea of ‘‘book-farming,’’ so 
called, have either become convinced of their folly, 
or sleep with those whose eee were their 
chief guide—their fathers. Throughout the land, 
the young and middle aged, and even the venera- 
ble men now on the stage of action, very generally 
concede the necessity and value of the Agricultural 
Press, and cordially lend it substantial support 
and warm encouragement. Many a farmer who, 
only a few years since, could not be jnduced to 
subscribe for a periodical devoted to his own busi- 
ness, now takes, pays for, and reads from two to 
ten aaprostinrs) papers, and considers the expense 
a good investment. But the best and most nu- 
merous pene and advocates of rural litera- 
ture, are the young men—those who have com- 
menced farming for themselves within five or ten 
years—and it is to this class that, more than any 
or all others, the Agricultural Press is indebted 
for its elevated position, and present and prospec- 
tive prosperity. But we designed to mc of the 
character and influence of Agricultural Journal- 
ism, rather than of its supporters. And in these 
respects, we conceive honor to be due our contem- 
poraries all over the land, for, as a general rule, 
our journals are able, practical, and high toned. 
As a whole, though comparatively young in years, 
the Agricultural Press of America will suffer 
nothing by comparison with the organs of any oth- 
other interest or P gee yg political, 
literary or scientific. Indeed, we do not believe 
there is an agricultural published in this 
country, that is not worth far more than its sub- 
sori en price to any pipe rae | farmer—and 
rarely one which would not be both safe and val- 


subjects. Their practical and useful 
especially worthy of consideration, and 
marked contrast with papers devoted pri 
to political topics and ephemeral reading, 
stead of ranking next to political or literary jour- 
nals, they Ought (on the principle that the useful 
should be prefe: to the ornamental, and business 
precede pleasure,) to take precedence in the esti- 
mation of every husbandman. 

The mission of the Agricultural journal is to in- 
form, advise and instruct the farmer and his fami- 
ly, on essentials of every-day concernment, includ- 
ing questions and practices, the elucidation and 
discussion of which require experience, observation 
and good judgment. It should be the medium of 
communication between the best and most expe- 
rienced cultivators, observers and investigators, and 
the great mass of agriculturists. Earnestly aim- 
ing to — the best interests of community, 
it should ever avoid and expose error and ryt 
tion in every form. A desire to benefit their fel- 
low men—to enhance improvement, and enrich 
the people and the country—should be, as we trust 
it generally is, the paramount object of agricultu- 
ral editors. With such a purpose, and an energy 
and zeal commensurate to the work, any and every 
man connected with the rural Press of the coun- 
try, can exercise a lasting influence upon the wel- 
fare of community. The teachings of such men 
as Bue, FessENDEN, SKINNER, GayLorp, Downina, 
and others, did not cease with their departure 
from earth—their ‘‘good deeds live after them,”’ 
and will continue to benefit mankind for centuries. 
May their surviving contemporaries and successors 
prove equally useful to their fellow men and the 
country—each striving to excel in promoting the 
good cause of rural and mental progress and im- 
provement.—Rural New- Yorker. 









A REMEDY FOR SCARLET FEVER. 

The following cure for this malignant disease 
is given in the Delaware Republican, by a physi- 
cian :— 

Messrs. Eprrors :—You will confer a fayor on 
some of your readers, at least, by publishing this 
receipt for Scarlet Fever in all its stages, and which 
will cure nineteen cases out of twenty, if strictly 
attended to ; this treatment, although ap ably 
sissple, you will find a sovereign remedy, ‘ar 
will save many of your little ones from a prema- 
ture grave, which is almost sure to follow the use 
of calomel, which universally tends to increase 
the disease instead of curing it. . Treatment as fol- 
lows :—Give a mild carthartic, such as castor 
oil or some gentle pills, every two or three days, 
and when there is fever present, sponge the body 
with weak ley, and give some simple tea to 
mote a perspiration, such as catnip, sage, tel, 
&ec. ; and for the putrid symptoms give brew- 
er’s yeast, mixed with cold water ; one ta pe goo 
ful of the former to two table-spoonfuls of the 
latter, for children ten or twelve years old, and 

ounger ones according to age; to be repeated 
rom three to five times a day ; and use as a'gar- 
gle yeast and cream or milk, equal sweet- 
ened with honey, and le the throatand mouth | 
uently with it; and if the throat is much 





uable as a family instructor on many important 


swollen, poultice with yeast and pulverized 
pery Gait cunts the above Ceatassill ai 
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well. I know by many 


experience, that othy and clover made a fair show, but now there 


ears’ 
thin is the best and most effectual way to cure the|is an exuberant growth of clover and chess, about 


scarlet fever. Dr. Wu. Frevps. 
Wilmington, Del., Dec. 12, 1851. 





THE KANSAS EMIGRANT. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
We cross the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free. 


We go to rear a wallof men ° 
Qn Freedom’s Southern line, 

And plant beside the cotton tree 
The rugged Northern pine ! 


We’re flowing from our native hills 
As our free rivers flow ; 

The blessing of our mother-land 
Is on us as we go. 


We go to ; lant her common schools 
On distant prairie swells, 

And give the Sabbaths of the wild 
The music of her bells. 


Up-bearing, like the Ark of old, 
The Bible in our van, 

We go to test the truth of God 
Against the fraud of man. 


No pause, nor rest, save where the streams 
That feed the Kansas run, 

Save where our Pilgrim gonfalon 
Shall flout the setting sun ! 


We'll sweep the prairie as of old 
Our fathers swept the sea, 

And make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free ! 





For the New England Farmer. 


CHESS OR CHEAT. 


Mr. Epiror:—A word with you about ches:, 


or as we Suckers call it, cheat. 


half and half, while the timothy is hard to find, 
Next week I intend to put M’Cormick’s reaper in- 
to it, and testits value for hay. Some of 

neighbors tell me to be of good cheer, that it w 
all be right next season, that in place of chess, I 
will have a crop of timothy. ill some one in- 


form me how to avoid a similar result, as I wish 
to sow another field next epring. 
. W. Merriam. 


Little Town, Tazewell Co., Ill., June 8, 1854. 





THE LAMPAS. 


A correspondent of the New York Spirit of the 
1imes inquires as to burning for the Lampas, and 
whether that is the only cure for it. ith the 
hope that we may perhaps save one horse from the 
unnecessary and terrible torture of the burning 
iron, we undertake to reply. 

Burning for the Lampas is as good and as hu- 
mane a remedy, asis suffocation between two 
feather beds for the hydrophobia ;—both have been 

ractised by the ignorant, and both are effectual. 

he horse, to be sure, survives the infliction, while 
the feather-bed patient is bound todie. But both 
of these barbarous remedies (t) have long been dis- 
carded by civilized and intelligent men. 

We have occasionally had cases'of this complaint 
in our stable; and have always attributed it to 
over-feedi But in no single vase, however bad, 
within our knowledge and experience as an am- 
ateur V.S., hasit resisted a course of bran mash- 
es, continued for a dayor two; with the addition, 
in one or two instances, of a bape g of salts or 
aloes. (The first thought of our farm hands al- 
ver was,—to take the animal to the blacksmith’s 
to be burned.) 

Youatt says, ‘‘The bars occasionally swell, and 


he scientific hold| rise to a level with, and even beyond the edge of, 


that chess grows from pure chess seed, and ispro-|the teeth. They are very sore, and the horse feeds 
duced by nothing else ; while the massof farmers, | badly on account of the pain he suffers, from the 


at least in the West, are ready to attest that the — of the food on them. This is 
growing of the intruder does not depend upon 

qeening the a chess grain or kernel; but|gums, 
t 


at the injure 


called the 
pas. It may arise from inflammation of the 
ted to the bars, when the horse is 


P 
wheat-roots will shoot up a chess|shedding his teeth—and young horsesare moresub- 


stalk. Some believe that herd’s grass is liable to| ject to it than others—or from some slight febrile 
such transmutations. Though my faith is small| tendency in the constitution generally ; as when a 
in such violations of nature’s laws, Iam compelled| young horse goer | been taken up from grass ; 


to say, I have found many facts connected with|and has been over- r 
chess which puzzled me to account for upon any|At times, it appears in a, 


other suggestion. 


or not sufficiently exercised. 
ged horses; for the 


A neighbor, Mr. Turriz, broke up a field of|continued during the whole life of the animal. 


the virgin age in June, 1850, which, till then, 


had probably grown rough except wild 
Last September he sowed x a on the land, with 


In a majority of cases, the swelling will soon 


grass.|subside without medical treatment, or a few mash- 


es and gentle alteratives will relieve the animal, 


carefully selected and well cleaned seed. Early|A few slight incisions across the bars with a lan- 
the past spring, a flock of 400 sheep broke into|cer, or penknife, will relieve the inflammation 


the field of green wheat, and 


e a circuit/and cause the swelling to subside; indeed this 


around a part of the field. In their course they|scarification of the bars in Lampas will seldom do 
swept the wheat clean to the ground, and now/harm, although it is far from being so necessary as 


the course of that flock of sheep can be traced b 


is supposed. The brutal custom of the farrier, 


a most luxuriant growth of chess, while it is dil-| who scars and burns down the bars with a red- 


ficult to find a single head in any other part of the 


§ hot iron, is most objectionable. It is 
field. In April, 1853, I sowed a field of 14 acres,|the horse to no purpoee, and renderin t a 


(which in 1848 produced a fair crop of wheat,|callous, on the 


tha 
elicate sensibility of which 


with so little chess, if any, that it was not noticed er and safety of _— aud driving depend. 
t 


and had since produced corn andno chess that 
was discovered,) with oats, clover and timothy.|the grinders and more 


may be prudent, in case of Lampas, to examine 


particuarly, the tushes, in 





Harvested a good crop of oats ; in the fall the tim-! order to ascertain wether either of them is making 


progress of growth in the teeth of the horse is _ 
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its way th the gum. Ifitisso, two 
acrosseach other should be made on the tooth, and 
the horse will experience immediate relief.”’ 

In lancing the gum, for a coming tooth, it 
much better to nick the gum at the side, rather 
than upon the edge above the advan tooth. 
This is practised with young children, by most 
physicians. Any one troubled with a and 
swollen instep can comprehend the rationale of this. 
If he cuts his boot upon the point of pressure, he 
finds the foot puffing up more and more ; but when 
he makesa few incisions on either side of the boot, 
near the sole, the pressure ceases and his instep is 
at once relieyed.— Practical Farmer. 





PASTURE LANDS--DIFFERENT 
GRASSES. 

The months of August and September usually 
offer opportunities to the farmer to make substan- 
tial improvements in his fences, drains, meadows, 
pastures, clearing fields of stones and brush, and 
supplying water for all the purposes for which it 
is desired. But there is nothing among them all 







manner at onee thorough and effectual. Other 
bushes of a similar description may also be erad- 
icated in the same way. 

In stocking down pasture lands, there should 
be a mixture of seeds, and a most liberal quanti- 
ty; itis poor policy tosow but one sort. By 
having a variety of grasses, we secure a much 
greater amount of fodder than where we sow but 
one kind. Where sheep and cows, oxen and 
horses are permitted to run together, this method 
will be found especially beneficial. We are often 
surprised by the neglect manifested by some stock- 
raisers in the management of their pasture lands. 
No section of the farm should receive more syste- 
matic and careful attention. If the ground is low 
and wet, it should be drained, and the native grass- 
es which are commonly found eegetating with 
great luxuriance in such soils, and which are 
nearly worthless, supplanted by more nutritious 
and valuable kinds. 


The improvement of low ground pastures is a 


that enhances the value of the farm more than | matter which has already awakened the attention 


good pasture. 


of some of our farmers, and will in time produce 


Every farmer should be astock-raiser, so far, at| yaluable results. 


least, as the circumstances under which he exists 
will admit, as it is only by this means that he can 
sustain the fertility of his fields, and realize re- 
munerating crops from his arable lands through 
a succession of years. By consuming the hay and 


grain of the homestead on the premises, a large 


quantity of valuable manure will be accumulated, 


On this subject we find some excellent practical 
remarks in an Address by A. D. Dickinson, before 
the Tioga Co. (Pa.) Ag. Society. 

‘The red cloyeris the only kind of grass the 
wheat grower should cultivate, and that is the 
very kind the grazier does not want except to sow 
mixed with his blue grass, timothy and red top. 


whereas the selling off the products, and their| All these are slow to start and mature while the 


their place be supplied by extraneous matters, will 


- consumption remote from the premises—unless clover starts quick and protects not only the soil, 


but the other grasses until they mature and ; 
and run out the clover. But one word on the im- 


tend directly to impoverish the fields, and render portance of having all the different kinds of 


the labors of the husbandman unprofitable and 
irksome in the extreme. 


In the management of pasture grounds great do much better t 


care should be taken to keep down bushes, weeds, 


and indeed every species of spurious vegetation by 
which lands devoted to this purpose are so fre- 


quently infested and overrun. 


The fern and the brake, as well.as many peren- 


mixed which grow well on your soil. e 

all know when any kind is green and fresh, cattle 
an when ripe and dried up. 

The kinds I have named come forward in order. 
Timothy is first and blue grass last to mature, and 
by having these mixtures you have fresh pasture 
rough the season. One word on the subject of 
pores our field for sowing the grass seed. 
ough ordinarily you have not much trouble in 


nial plants, finda ready footing and ample aliment this respect, in this immediate vicinit ’ there are 


in most pasture lands, and should be exterminated 


at once. 


By permitting them to vegetate and spread un-| to 
molested, not only are the vegetable resources of| spring, and sow it with spring rye. 
the soil essentially diminished, but toleration af-| dragging let a man follow the 


occasionally some fields or parts of fields which do 
not catch. The remedy for all this is, on your 
dry land where your seed would not be so likely 
grow, have your soil well prepared early im the 
On the. first 
drag with four 


fords time for a more general dissemination of the] qU@rts to = in ange same of seed, —— »Ted 
pests, and renders the labor of eradication far|°°V" > : an pens Se Se 


more onerous and perplexing when it is attempt-|;, plaster ; then drag it all in well. 


quarts each, of white clover and blue grass, rolled 
hen put on 


ed. Fern may be easily destroyed in the spring) a good heavy roller ; and a failure will never 


when the surface of the soil has just commenced| pen if the seed is good 


Sow one bushel of plas- 


thawing, by means of a heavy hoe formed in the] ter to the acre when the rye is a few inches high, 
shape of an adze, with a wide sharp bit, and sub- This course is only necessary in extreme cases. 


stantial helve. 


With an instrament of this des-| \ther crops that 
cription an industrious man will go over a large! without 


The reason that rye is better to seed after than 
Theis tried is, it grows tall 
yes, at the bottom, while cats 





area in a short time,-unless the bushes be very] other spring crops grow thick at the bottom 
young grass.”” 


dense, and perform the work of extirpation in a|smother the 
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SIGNS OF FOUL WEATHER. 


BY THE FAMOUS DR. JENNER. 


The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the grass is low ; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head ; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

For see, a rainbow spans the,sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernell. 
Hark ! how the chairs and tables crack, 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack : 

Her corns ‘with shooting pains torment her, 
And to her bed untimely sent her. 

Loud quack the ducks, the sea-fowl cry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 

How restless are the sporting swine ! 
The busy flies disturb the kine. 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ! 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws. 
The smoke from chimneys right ascends ; 
Then spreading, back to earth it bends. 
The wind unsteady veers around, 

Or settling in the south is found. 
Through the elear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 
The glow-worms numerous, clear, and bright, 
Illumed the dewy dell last night. 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 

Like quadrupeds, stalk o’er the green. 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 

And in the rapid eddy plays. 

The frog has changed his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is dressed. 

The sky is green, the air is still, 

The meliow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 
The dog, so altered in his taste, 

Quits. mutton bones, on grass to feast. 
Behold the rooks, how odd their flight, 
They imitate the gliding kite, 

And seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball. 

The tender colts on back do lie, 

Nor heed the traveller passing by. 

In fiery red the sun doth rise, 

Then wade through clouds to mount the skies. 
*Twill surely rain, I see ’t with sorrow, 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE CURRANT. 


There are many distinct species as well as nu- 
merous varicties.of the currant under cultivation ; 
some produce fruit of excellent quality, while 
others are merely ornamental, and esteemed for 
the beauty of their foliage and flowers only.— 
The Missouri, a species with fragrant yellow 
flowers, is among the most beautiful shrubs.— 
There are other kinds, of various colors, found in 
extensive gardens and nurseries, which are worthy 

. of a place in the least collection of shrubbery. 
Of those which are cultivated for their fruit, 
there are many kinds, such as the common red and 
white, and the Dutch of the same color, with a 
multitude of other species, and their varieties, 
from which a person may select to suit his fancy. 

The black currant is medicinal. A syrup is 
prepared from the fruit which is useful in affec- 
tions of the throat and other diseases. Wine, of 
excellent quality, is made of the juice of the com- 





mon red, without. the addition of alcohol, which 
is less detrimental than much of the imported 
wine, and is employed as a restorative in cases of 
debility. We have, in this immediate vicinity, 
two native species of the currant, the wild black 
and the mountain ; the last species produces a 
large red fruit which is not eatable ; it is found, 
as its name indicates, on mountains; the black 
kind is also met with most frequently on elevat- 
ed land. The existence of these species, in this 
ion, proves, most conclusively, that the 
soil and climate are adapted to the growth of this 
class of fruit, which should encourage us to en- 
gage in its cultivation with an assurance of sue- 
cess. Room may be found ina small garden to 
grow currants for the supply of a family, and 
they willbe found very useful and palatable in 
various methods of cookery, as well as in the raw 
state ; their cultivation is simple, and they will 
produce well with ordinary care, and profusely, 
with high culture and judicious training. 
Leominster, 1854. O. V. Hii. 





THE CURRANT CROP IN ZANTE. 

Our Zante correspondent, under date of June 
21, says :—*‘The disease of the currant vine has 
already made great pro Many think that 
it will be more severe this year than in previous 
years, but I believe that this will not be any 
worse than the last one. As it is, however, it 
is bad enough. The misery attending such a 
state of things is of course on the increase.— 
Our rich land-owners are doing all they can to 
economize. They deny themselves every comfort, 
and even what are considered indispensable ne- 
cessities. They are now selling their equipages as 
fast as they can get buyers ; while the poor people 
who had, before this calamity, fared as poorly as 
they well could, have had lately to give up - 
lar meals and feed upon the coarsest materials, 
whenever and wherever they were to be found. 
These poor people are now suffering extremely, 
Our condition, indeed, can scarcely be worse ; and 
yet to a worse state it must come, particularly in 
the coming winter. What is to become of usI 
cannot see, unless we turn cannibals and feed up- 
on each other. 

A farmer here pretends to have discovered a 
remedy for this currant disease, and asks the Ioni- 
an government to give him $5000 in case his dis- 
covery proves a remedy. This is, however, very 
doubtful, to say the least. This pretended discov- 
ery consists in dipping each separate bunclt of 
currants in a ‘mixture of clay and cow’s dung 
moistened with water, and so great is the anxiety 
of the people here, that they have seized even 
upon such a forlorn hope as this. Thousands 
have actually set to work in good earnest to give 
the experiment a fair trial._— Boston Traveller. 


Remarks.—This currant disease, the American 
Agriculturist says, shows the folly—nay, absolute 
wickedness of people depending upona single crop 
fortheir support. The vine-growers in some parts 
of Europe are now suffering nearly as much as the 
currant-growers, on account of the vine disease.— 
Let them reflect on the horrors of the late Trish 


famine, in consequence of the peasantry placing 
their whole dependence on the potato crop. Our 


sexnreop cw ei: 
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southern planters formerly suffered somewhat in 
purse, though little in body, on account of devot- 
ing too much of their attention to one sole crop— 
cotton. Now, many have learned better, and 
raise their own corn and make their own bacon, 
and oceasionally produce other things which en- 
ter into the consumption of their families. 





HORTICULTURAL OPERATIONS FOR 
AUGUST. 


Nurserymen will now be busy about budding. 
In large nurseries, and where competent budders 
are scarce, it is necessary to commence earlier than 
in smaller nurseries, or where plenty of help can 
be had when wanted. 

Ptvm Srocxs.—The curculio has been so de- 
structive to the plums, that for several years the 
demand for om a of bay finer —— has 
been ter than the supply, consequently, many 
have Sained stocks from seeds of the wild plum, or 
have imported their stocks from Europe. 

The seeds of the free growing varieties are suit- 
able for stock, but the wild plum, if used, should 
be budded or engrafted close to the ground, for 
most varieties grow vigorously upon it, and will 
soon outgrow the stock. Plum stocks are the first 
to be budded, for in dry situations they will stop 
growing by the last of July or first of August. 


Pzar Srocxs.—In some situations pear stocks|bed, besides keeping the 


continue to grow until the middle of August or 
first of September, then cease growing for the 
season. In such situations they should be budded 


SrrawBerries.—W here it is desirable to =e 
new strawberry beds, or to te plants 

sale, it will be necessary, the | sear of the 
month, to put the old becs, between the rows, in 
good condition, that the runners may form strong 
roots preparatory to being removed to the new 
beds the last of August or of September. ° 


Buizs.—Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, 


&c., can now be taken up and separated and laid 
aside until the middle of September, when they 


should be again planted. 


Daxuiss.—These will now be coming into flow- 
er; see that they are well fastened to the stakes 
in sucha manner as to keep them from being” 
blown over, or looking too stiffand unsightly.— 
Farmer’s Com. 





BATHING. 


A daily external application of cold water, has 
a reviving and invigorating effect but little under- 
stood by those who never practiced it. Fy 
class of ‘cag and especially those who wor. 
on the farm through the hot and dusty summer 
months, should practice daily bathing. The al- 
most continued prespiration causes every particle 
of dust which touches the body to adhere, and in 
ashort time the pores are obstructed, and the skin 
covered with dirt. A thorough washing off in 
cold or tepid water each night, before going 
res open and thus tend- 
ing to the promotion of health, will dispel those 
feelings of debility and lassitude so common with 
many during the sultry months of summer, and 


early, in August; but in most of the western States| infuse a new life into the frame. Some prefer the 


they make a second —: where this is the 
case, if they are budded early, the buds often 
start in the autumn and make a growth of from 
one to six inches, but this wood does not have 
time to mature before the frosts of winter destroy 
it. Nurserymen in new locations will notice these 
facts, and govern themselves accordingly, with re- 
gard to the time of budding. 


Cuerries.—The black Mazzard is the best va- 


morning, there is no doubt but a morning bath is 
highly invigorating, but we think a thorough 
cleansing of the skin before going to bed, and a 
change of clean dry clothes to sleep in, of great 
importance. 

hildren should be accustomed to irequent bath- 
ing from their infancy. It doubtless adds greatly 
to their health and enjoyment, to say nothing of 
cleanliness. They will soon learn to consider it 


riety of cherry for stocks. The seeds should be|a great enjoyment, and perform the operation 


cleansed from the pulp as soon as ri 


, and plant-| themselves. 
ed immediately, or put away in sand and kept till 


Sir Ashly Cooper was a great believer in the 


spring; but it is better to plant them in the fall,|efficacy of bathing. Hear what he say to the 


plan 

of them will be lost. 

early enough to commence budding cherries. 
Pear on Quince Srocxs.—With us the quince 


or they start early in the spring, and if not/ladies about it: 
ted until they have commenced growing ,many 


Immediately on retiring from bed, and haying 


The middle of August is|all previously ready, take off your night dress, then 


take up from your earthen pan of two gallons of - 
water, a towel, quite wet, but not dripping, be- 


stocks continue to grow until late in the autumn, |gin at your head, rubbing hair and face and neck 
but we generally commence budding them simul-|and ears well; then wrap yourself behind and be- 
taneously, or immediately after we have finished|fore, from neck to chest, your arms and 


budding the pear stocks. 


portion of your body. Remand your towel into 


Appx Srocxs.—The budding may be commenced |the pan, charge it afresh with water, and 
upon apple stocks by the middle of August, and }OnCe all I have mentioned, except the head, 
in ordinary seasons continued until the middle of|that be in a heated state, when you may do go, 


September. 


Pzacu Srocxs.—These can be left till the first 2° have elapsed 


of September, but should be —_ in seasou 
to have the buds well established 
stop growing. 

Roses can be budded now. 


and with great advantage. Three minutes. will 
. Throw your towel into the 
pan, and then proceed with two coarse long tow- 


fore the plants els to scrub your head and face and body, when 


four minutes will have you in a glow; then wagh 
and hard rub P ior feet, brush your hair and com- 
plete your toilette, trust me that this will 


Examine the different varieties of fruit as your give new zest to your existence. A mile of walk- 


trees come into bearing, to see if they are correct, 
and what are their merits in your locality. 





ing may be with advantage.—JIndiana Far- 





mer. 
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THE WAR-AND THE LINEN TRADE. 


Out of a total import of foreign flax, averaging 
80,000 tons per annum, Russia furnishes the 
United Kingdom with 60,000 tons, or two-thirds 
of the entire quantity; and of the 28,000 tons 
imported annually into France, about 13,000, or 
nearly one-half, is derived from the same source. 
It is not surpising, therefore, that the curtailment 
and prospective cessation of imports from Russia 
has materially checked the onward course of the 
Tinen trade of the allied nations. Dundee is cer- 
tainly the most to be pitied, forits manufacture is 
chiefly of those coarse flaxen fabrics whose low 
prices will not admit of the substitution of a supe- 
rior quality of fibre. Of 31,000 tons of flax im- 

rted into Dundee in 1854, 25,000 came from 

ussia, while of 8,400 tons landed in Belfast, but 
4,100 were the produce of the czar’s dominions ; 
and, further, Belfast had 40,000 tons of Irish flax 
to select from, of qualities peculiarly suited to 
the description of fabrics which form the bulk of 
the Irish manufacture, while Dundee, on the con- 
trary, could avail itself of but a small portion of 
our crop, the mass of it being too high price, for 
the kind of goods there made. 

Looking beyond the present crisis, our attention 
is arrested by the facts that the linen manufacture 
has been outstripping the production of flax, and 
that spindles and looms have been increasing in a 
more rapid ratio than fields of this valuable plant. 
If we refer to the statistics of British and Irish 
exports, we find that, in 1843, there were ship- 

d from the United Kingdom, in round numbers, 
51,000,000, ards of linen, and that the export of 
1853 reached nearly 130,000,000 yards; the total 
value of all kinds of linen and yarn exported in 
the former year being £3,702,052, and in the lat- 
ter, £5,910,355. The increase during this decen- 
nial period was, therefore, in quantity about 43 
per cent., and in value nearly 60 per cent. Of the 
raw material, the import of 1843 was 78,000 tons, 
and in 1853, 94,000 tons, or an increase of less 
than 31 per cent. It is true that the production of 
flax in Ireland hadmore than doubled in the inte 
rim ; but this increase has tended rather to the ad- 
vantage of certain: departments of the British and 
Irish manufacture, than to that of the trade as a 
whole. . 

- In fact, what is not merely, under present cir- 
cumstances, urgently required, but which has for 
some time been greatly wanted, isa liberal suppl 
of coarse flax. Although other fibrous materia 
have been largely introduced of late years, and 
spun upon flax machinery—such as jute, which 
is now consumed in Dundee to the extent of 16,- 
000 tons annually—yet these, instead of taking the 
place of coarse flax, have rather opened out new 
means of consumption, just as the introduction of 
alapaca has originated a separate branch of trade, 
without affecting the use of sheep’s wool. So that 
the Dundee manufacturers are asanxiously looki 
for new sources of supply as the Manchester cot- 
ton spinners have lately been doing ; and as a cu- 
— continuation of the parallel, both point to 
the same country—our great possession in the 
East Indies. . < 

It is known that hot climates are not capable 
of yielding flax fibers of fine quality, as is instanced 
in the case of Egypt, whose flax is the -lowest 
priced that appears in the British markets. On 





the other hand, the heat of the sun in these regions 
i liarly favorable to the production of seed. 

is sew grown in India to considerable 
extent, but solely for the seed, of which about 
100,000 quarters, value £300,000, are me 4 
annually to the United Kingdom, while the 1 


which would at least be worth halfa million ster- 
ling, is converted to no use whatever. Surely, 
with the patent 
— method 


— of steeping, and the im- 
of scutching, lately introduced in 
reland, this valuable product might be t 
to a marketable state. In other ‘British colonies 
—such as those of North America and Australia— 
the high rate of labor is a serious obstacle to the 
preparation of flax ; butin India it is far cheaper 
than in Ireland, and therefore no difficulty exists, 
except the insufficient means of transport from the 
interior. But the immence seaboard of the penin- 
sula of Hindostan offers an abundant area for the 
production of flax, which could be readily ship- 
ped thence to Europe. We have shown that this 
uestion is of more vital consequence to Dundee 
than to Belfast ; but still as we import 4,000 tons 
of coarse flax every year, it is a matter ofsome mo- 
ment to us also, while it would in no way inter- 
fere with the home-grown article, which is ofa 
quality much superior to any India could furnish. 
We are glad to observe, therefore, that our Cham- 
ber of Commerce has followed the example of 
Dundee, and is about to forward a memorial to 
Government, pointing out the importance, both 
to the British manufacturer and to the Hindoo 
ryot, of developing this latent source of profit. 
Turning from this topic, we are naturally at- 
tracted by another, which the Russian difficulty 
has also suggested. At the late meeting of the 
Royal Plax Society, reference was made to the 
possibility, if not the t probability, of an in- 
sufficient supply of foreign flax seed for next 
year’s sowing in Ireland. A greater calamity 
could scarcely occur to our staple manufacture 
than a sudden decrease in the area of flax culti- 
vation at home. It is the very foundation of its 
prosperty, and the trade has increased pari passu 
with the extent of home p oduction of its mate- 
rial. On the other hand, the Ulster farmer would 
view with dismay an eventuality which would 
suddenly deprive him of a certain source of pro- 
fit. Fortunately, if our farmers have sense and 
foresight, -they possess an easy and simple means 
of providing against such aserious chance. They 
have nothing more to do than to save as much of 
the seed of the growing crop as will furnish them 
with the quantity they require for next spring. 
And even if by that riod the war be termina- 
ted, and abundance of Riga flaxseed be available, 
they will find a ready market at the oil mills for 
what they have saved. It is of importance also 
for them to consider whether it may not be advis- 
able to save all the seed of this year’s crop by rip- 
pling. The same circumstances which have caused 


NZ\a scarcity and dearness of flax fibre have produced 


a scarcity and dearness of flaxseed. Russia fur- 
nishes by far the 1 t proportion of what is 
converted, in the oil mills of the United Kingdom, 
into linseed oil and cake, both of which are so 
widely consumed. Crushing flaxseed is now 50 
per cent. dearer than it was in the summer of last 
year ; and if Irish farmers could not be tempted 
in former times to make an additional P ais of 
£3 or £4 by saving the seed, perhaps they may 
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now think better of it when can make £5 to} My own experience—so often told—and - 
£6 per acre by so doing. ~ haips, 60 little heeded, I will once more ES 
It is certainly a curious contrast which is pre-|mention. My first year’ 

sented by the two points we have been di ng an old piece of mowing . Ts 

On one side, British India is exporting £300,000|three bushels of wheat and harrowed in with it 
worth of flaxseed, and throwing away £500,000/six casks of slaked lime. It yielded forty-seven 
of fibre ; on the other, Ireland is raising to the|bushels of wheat. I used no manure, it being. 
value of the 2,000,000 of flax fibre, and rotting in|simply an experiment. I continued to raise w 

the steep-pools £500,000 worth of seed! It is|six years ; the fourth year it mildewed ; my aver- 
Russia alone that has been benefiting by the ig- age yield for the whole time was twenty-five bush- 
norance of the Hindoo ryot and the prejudices|els to the acre. I doubted the necessity of using 
apd carelessness of the Irish farmer. No particle|lime, and sowed spent ushes on the grain ear- 
of the yaluable plant is allowed by her nobles to|ly in spring. Yet 1 would not oppose the use of 
waste. She sells us to the value of £3,000,000 of|lime. 

fibre, and £900,000 of seed each year, and does| My soil was what may be termed a good grass 
not even take our manufactures in return. The/jland, clay substratum ; wet land will not mature 
Hindoo burns the fibre, and the Ulsterman rots|wheat, neither will it winter rye. Dry, descend- 
the seed, which, turned into money, would buy ing lands are better for this crop. A pasture, an 
our manufactured goods, and largely help to free old mowing field, or a clover crop plowed in, and 





us from reliance on a State whose political sys-|all the manure you can turn in is all the better; 
tem must frequently lead to a crisis like the pres-| you may lay down to grass at wheat sowing. 
ent, and whose commercial policy must ever de-| During the present season it has occurred to me 


ive us of half the benefits of international trade. | that ‘‘winter-kill” is the great object to guard 
P Belfast (England) Mercury. against. My friend Taner, of Vassalboro’, has 
written me, that — is = ew rena 
in Maine. We know that many farmers are 

fren the: Some Daan Neer opinion that if the wheat is sown any time before 
WINTER WHEAT. ‘snow flies,”’ it isearly enough. In October, a 

Mr. Epiror:—The farmers of New England|haps, with land cold, no manure, so clayey, that 
cannot but be gratified—particularly the readers|the harrow a makes an impression, the grain 
of your paper—that you are an advocate for|is scarcely up; the ground closes, and there is 
growing wheat. hardly a show of blade or root; spring o » the. 

Your two last issues contain wholesome and|ground thaws and freezes alternately, and the lit- 
timely advice to farmers. The admonitions of the|tle furzy grain isall thrown out a perfectly dead 
past year will long be remembered, as connected |substance. Is there not too much of this kind of 
with the price of a barrel of flour. The pockets| farming among our Eastern friends? Not so with 
of those whose bounden duty it is to ovedias the|my worthy friendat Vassalboro’. He takes a high 
barrel of flour,in many instances, has been drained|tank. = sae ; 
to their last pocket-piece. Is there any other way| But ‘‘winter-kill” isto be guarded against. 1 - 
to restore this spent capital, than to move at|have been trying experiments in me foe to, 
once under your advice? If our ‘ancestors|Wit: have planted wheat, (Spring and W inter vari<. 
crowned their wheat-sheaves with flowers, and (¢ties) 1, 2,3, 4, 5 and 6 inches deep, exact meas- 
sung and danced,’’—let us of the presént day,|Ure; it may astonish the reader to learn, that it 
weave a garland of flowers for the sheaves, and|has come ”P at a depth of six inches, in a light, 
erect a triumphal arch bearing the inscription,«|tich soil. 1 planted a single saa in a place ; the 
‘‘Our primitive farmers were wheat growers ; we| Winter variety at one inch, had seven stalks to 
will emulate their example in this age of improve-|the kernel ; 2, 3, and 4 inches, six stalks each to 
ment.” Finally, your statistics of wheat growing|the kernel; 5 and 6, three stalks each to the ker- 
in the Old World, are of much interest ; we hope nel. So that dee planting would require double 
. they will not escape the eye of our agriculturists. |the seed and would not be safe to adopt. ~ 

Cultivation has brought up the wheat crops in| To test the experiment was my object, and I 
England and Ireland ; it is but a few years since, |have planted at three several times ; at one plant~_ 
that they did not average a larger =s than our|ing, it did not come up at six inches. 

Western States, which now altogether do not pro-| Now to avoid ‘‘winter-kill,”” sow early in Sep- 
duce in the aggregate, fifteen bushels to the acre|lember, from 1st to 10th; plow in 3 inches deep, if 
for a series of years.. New England would not|mellow soil 4 inches. This givesdepth of root, 
compound at this rate. There is any quantity of|and an advanced blade (which thawing or freezing 
land in New England that will produce as much/will not throw out) and amounts to a large gain 
wheat as in old England, with the same appli-|in early maturing the crop for the next season. 
ances and mode of cultivation. A plenty of man-|Would not this be a fair conclusion ? 

ure—ashes, bone-dust, (as to lime, not asa fertil-| The early fall growth is of the greatest i - 
izer but as a moistener, when under the surface,|ance. The horse-plow cannot be used fora het 
it may have its fitting effect,) and you are pretty|ter purpose, even if the farmer isin a hurry and 
sure of a crop. thinks it is time lost. 

Samuet Frormincnam, Jr., Esq., of Milton Hill,| The Michigan or double eagle plow, will so. 
raised an immense crop of winter wheat. He used |leave the sod furrow ag to make it easy to cover. 
freely pig manure turned under greensward. He/|three inches deep. A loaded cultivator might be 
lost a portion of it from its overgrown weight and | sufficient. iad: 
- sueculence, it being bent down ina showerand| Always plow deep; vegetable roots strike 


was too heavy to rise again. I think his yield|deep. 
was fifty vent’ Ae to the aie. 4 ” “Many of your farmers have raised wheat in™ 
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Massachusetts this year ; would they not subserve 
the public good by publishing their hig, 
e@- 


~ The time for sowing is at hand, and he that 
would avail himself, must be ‘‘up and doing.”’ I 
Would recommend to sow two bushels to the acre 
on lightish soil, and two and a half bushels on 
heavier soil. Yours respectfully, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 7th. H. Poor. 


Would it not induce many to ‘go and do 
wise.” 


Remarxs.—On land in good condition we have 
fever used more than five pecks of seed ; six pecks 
we should consider liberal seeding on a well-man- 
ured clay loam. It will be well for the cultivator 
to make experiments with different quantities of 
seed, say at the rate of 5, 6,7 and 8 pecks. 





SUBURBAN GARDENS. 

The editor of the Practical Farmer has been 
looking into some of the fine gardens in the vicin- 
ity of Boston, and among others, describes that of 
Mr. Josern Breck, the well-known Seedsman and 
Florist. What he says of Mr. Breck’s ‘‘Book of 
Flowers,’’ is no more than the work justly merits. 
There is no other work of that description which 
we think would so fully meet the wants of our 
people who cultivate flowers for home use, and as 
pleasant objects about the house. We commend 
it to all, whether amateurs or not. 

MR. JOSEPH BRECK’S GARDEN, BRIGHTON. 

Mr. Breck is known throughout the country; 
wherever flowers are admired and cultivated, 
there is he an admitted authority—a household 

friend. His ‘Book of Flowers” is, without doubt, 

.the most complete and satisfactory work, that we 
have upon the subject ;—it is just the work upon 
the very subject, that, with a full knowledge of 
Mr. Breck’s character, any one would have pro- 
phesied that Mr. Breck could and would write; 
a work unpretending, exact, quietly enthusiastic 
and complete ; just » Poor Breck ‘set up’’ (not 
in the convivial sense !) in duodecimo form, paged, 
pressed and bound. It was no common treat to 
visit his garden, with himself as guide, and speak- 
ing of his own flowers as if they were the beauti- 
ful creations of God for the general enjoyment ;— 

it was no common treat to sit down at his tea- 

table, and to partake of his old-style—hearty— 

open-handed—unapologising hospitality ; with his 

worthy help-meet doing the honors of the evening 

meal. But we must leave this repast 

and the cup 

That cheers, but not inebriates,” * * 

to walk forth in the garden. 

Mr. Breck’s garden contains about 3 acres of 
land,—a part of which is a new purchase, now 
apeuaning transformation andimprovement. The 
planted portions of the garden were in the finest 
condition, as to culture and cleanliness ; all spoke 
of active, careful superintendence. 

Among the plants especially noticed, most of 
which were in bloom at the time of our visit, are 
the following. 

Clematis vitacella atro rabra—a much admired 
climber, with a pote of brownish red flowers, 

owing 10 to 15 feet in a season; C. vitacella ma- 


“ 


jor—a vigorous climber, like the last, with large 
purplish blue flowers ; C. vitacella P seal a 
great climber, with curious double flowers in clus- 
ters, of a dark lead or bluish slate color ; OC. Shil- 
ingei, with dark colored flowers; C. Hendersoni, 
with blue flowers; C. cylindriea, with paler blue 
flowers; the three last are climbing plants, but 
not so vigorous as the three first named. Clematis 
al ion wi h profuse clusters of white flowers, and 
Clematis integrifolia, with solitary blue flowers— 
both tall plants, but not climbers. 

In addition to these beautiful varieties of the 
clematis in bloom, there are in this collection 
Clematis Sieboldii, C. azurea grandiflora, C. flam- 
mula, C. florida, C. florida plena, montana, and 
other varieties coming later into bloom—all de- 
sirable for their beauty, but some of them requir- 
ing slight protection in the winter. 

The roses were nearly outof bloom, but we saw 
the remains of about 150 varieties of the finest 
sorts in the country. To see the roses in perfeo- 
tion, they should be examined during the first 
week of their bloom. Mr. Breck’s stock of hardy 
herbaceous plants is probably as choice as any 
other in the country; asit has been his care for 
the last thirty years to collect from every source 
this pleasing class of plants. We believe it is 
conceded by most amateurs, that his seedling Del- 

hinium, No. 1, (D. Breckii) is one of the most 
Prilliant and desirable of this tribe. It was raised 
by him some 10 or 12 years since, from the seed 
of D. grandiflora, probably crossed with D. sinen- 
sis ;plena. The flowers are double—of the most 
exquisite ultramarine blue, with a whitish shade 
in the centre. It grows from 2 to 3 feet high, 
and is in bloom from June to October, if care is 
taken to cut off the flower stems, as soon as the 
first bloom is over. As it does not produce seed, 
it is Pam ted from divisions of the root. 

Of the Phlox tribe we found about 75 of the 
best varieties; but few of them were in bloom. 
Bampanula persicafolia plena, and variety plena 
alba, and other varieties of Campanula were in 

loom ; also many beautiful varieties of Spirza. 

The forcing house for grapes is about 50 feet 
long ; half of the crop has been disposed of, but 
we noticed tbe vines near the door heavily laden 
with fruit. The cold graperies are 85 feet in 
length,with span roof divided into two apartments. 
There are four tiers of vines, about 80 in number, 
in these houses, embracing 18 varieties—about 11 
more, says Mr. Breck, than [ would recommend 
to the horticulturist. A small green-house 32 feet 
long, f8 attached to the cold-houses.—Practical 
Farmer. 





Prince Ausert’s Faru.—Publie interest in 
Prince Albert’s agricultual experiments must be 
considerably cooled by the fact (brought out in 
Parliment) that they are carried on chiefly at the 
public expense. ay ee that his Royal High- 
ness has two farms, for one of which he pays rent 
like any other tenant, but has the rare privi 
of making what improvements he pleases, o: 
at the expenseof the public; while of the 
farm, a dairy appended to Windsor *, 
whole charge is thrown on the Civil List. Prince 
Albert must be a poor agriculturist if he can not 
work two contiguous farms held on such a tenure 
to very decided pecuniary advantage.—North 
British Mail. 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


"GATHERING APPLES. 


A correspondent suggests the gathering of ap- pe 


ples, now that the price of labor is so high, in 
@ more expeditious manner than usual, by spread- 
ing a thick coating of hay under the tree, and 
shaking them down. This course would prove ru- 
inous toa large number. In falling they would 
strike the limbs of the tree, and each other when 
reaching the hay. Too much care eamnot be ob- 
served in gathering winter fruit to keep it free 
from even the slightest bruises. If fruit were 
classified into first, second and third classes, hay- 
ing class one as near perfection as possible, the 
seller would find a greater profit than he possibly 
can by mixing the different qualities. Poor ap- 
ples not only injure the good in their appearance, 
but actually affect their soundness, and lessen the 
price of the whole. Properly sorted, the imper- 
feet and unsound fruit may be disposed of early, 
and the best reserved, until prices have increased. 
RECLAIMING MEADOWS. 

Dear Sir :—I have a piece of bog land about 
eight acres in extent, situated within a few rods 
ef my building. One-half has been mowed for 
twenty-five or thirty yam and the other half is 
covered with a mixed growth of hard and soft 
wood. It produces now the most worthless kind 
of grass. I wish to clear it up, and drain it, and 
I desire to know your opinion, whether it will 
probably pay for the labor? (4.) There is about 
three feet natural fall on the land, and by dig- 
ging, I can get two or three feet more. The muck, 
in the middle, is from six to ten feet deep, and of 
a dark brown color ; and below this, lies a mix- 
ture of blue clay andsand. I have dug in differ- 
ent places and find trees, four feet below the sur- 
face, laying as they fell, but in such a state, as to 
be easily cut with a shovel. 

I wish to know, also, the best method to cure 
corn for winter fodder which has been sown broad- 
cast and in drills. (.) 


Yours tfull J. U.C. 
Warren, Me., 1854. " 


Remarxs.—(a.) Certainly, it will pay, and 
pay well, too, if you manage it judiciously. Do 
not drain it too deep, or you will leave it a dry, 
unfertile mass. The water shouli come within 
12 or 18 inches of the surface, but perhaps not to 
remain there permanently through the summer. 

(6.) We donot consider corn profitable to be 
cultivated purposely for fodder. It is exceeding- 
ly difficult to cure it (as the sun has lost the in- 
intense power it exerts in July,) when the corn is 
fit to cut. Some persons cut it and spread upon 
the ground for a day or two, and then tie it in 
bundles, and place them astride walls, fences, or 
upon poles erected for that purpose. 

RUST ON THE APRICOTS. 


Can you tell me the reason why, (and remedy, 
if there ia any,) the rust affects the apricot? Last 
year, I lost all the fruit on a valuable tree—this 





year about two-thirds, and there was a great dea} 
of fruit both years. I looked in your valuable 
per all last summer, and thus far this, hoping 
to find something in reference to it, but have seen 
nothing. If you can give me any information 
either through the paper or by note, I should 

much obli I send you a sample of. 
kinds, and bad. M. P. 

Cambridge, Aug. 10, 1854. 


Remarxs.—The above is from a lady, and we 
wish it were in our power to suggest a remedy 
for the blight of which she speaks. A portion 
of the specimens sent were unusually large and 
nice, while others were shrivelled and rendered 
entirely worthless by a thick coat of rust, . On 
our own apricots we have seen nothing of. the 
kind. The apricot tree would not be likely to re- 
main long in a healthy condition standing in 
heavy wet land; or if the tree lacked any of the 
elements which the fruit requires, rust may be 
the consequence. We should recommenda digging 
about the tree, and thoroughly mingling with the 
earth a little ashes, bone dust, lime, soap suds, 
&c., and after the leaves have fallen in October, 
shorten in the ‘limbs some two to four feet. This 
last operation is as essential to success with the 
apricot as with the peach or the plum. 


GREAT YIELD OF CUCUMBERS. 


From 4 hills of cucumbersI gathered at one 
cutting, 6 cucumbers which measured, laid-in a 
line, 6 ft. 6 in. ; the longest measured 15 inches. 
One of them was bent down at the stem and into 
the shape of a holster pistol; my wife took u 
that one and said‘‘O, here isa gun!” I thin E 
this a great crop for one cutting; growing a sin- 
gle cucumber of long length is one thing, but 

owing them by the dozen is another thing. 
hese were not full-grown cucumbers, but just 
right to serve on the table. Jor, Hapedop: 

Shrewsbury, Aug. 4. 7 





Tue Siveinc Birps anp THEIR Sonos.—The 
last number of Hovey’s Magazine has w finely 
written article, with the above title, written by 
Witson Face, Esq., of Beverly, a gentleman en- 
gaged in landscape gardening and layifig out 
grounds. Mr. Fiace seems to possess the nicest 
appreciation of animated nature, and particularly 
of that interesting part of it—the Birds.. He 
says it has not been his ‘‘good forune” to hear 
the notes of the rose-breasted grossbeak.... We 
once had the good fortune to secure one which 
seemed to be bewildered, and flew into the house, 
It was placed ina large cage and kept for six 
weeks. Itis a nocturnal warbler ; but it ischary 
of its notes,and only sung with us when the nights 
were perfectly still. Then its notes were low, all 
of the minor key, and extremely touching. If we 
knew that our readers would enjoy the perusal of 
this article as we have, we should transfer it, 
though rather long, to our columns. a 
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€ For the New England Farmer. 
“AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


We perceive that increasing attention is given 
to these, and we know of no way in which the 
operations on the farm can be so readily improved, 
re introducing such implements as are best 
fitted for the purpose. 

Already everything has been said about the 
plow, that it is profitable to say; but about the 
implements for cutting the grass when grown, a 
new vein seems to be opening, and a variety of 
forms putting forth. We had supposed that 
‘**Ketchum’s Mower’”’ was to occupy the field ; 
but we hear objections made that it requires too 
much power of draft, anda speed of movement in 
the team, that cannot long be sustained ;—both 
of which oo we think, may be readily 
overcome. e first, by a more complete finish to 
the machinery ,—the second, by giving an increased 
velocity to the cutter. The principle of the ma- 
chine seems to be perfect, if these little difficul- 
ties can be surmounted ; anda perfect knowledge 
how to use it can be acquired. A want of this 
is probably the reason why so many have cast 
it aside. I know aman, who procured oneof 
these mowers, the last year, and tried it halfa 
day, and then laid it by. The same gentleman 
has taken it out the present season, ok tried it 
thoroughly, cutting more than one hundred tons 
of hay with it, and now says he would not be 
without it for $2000. He considers it the best 
illustration of labor-saving machinery he has ever 
met coming into use, just at the season of the 
year, when labor is most needed. This machine 
is operated by two horses, cutting when in good 
order, one acre of grass, inan hour. I have 
heard of machines fitted to be worked by one 
horse, simpler in their structure, and less like- 
ly to get out of order. When such can be per- 
ected, I think they must come into general use. 
A gentleman has recently authorized the offer of a 
premium of one hundred dollars, for the best mow- 
er fittéd for use on our farms, &c. This will ap- 
pear in the next offer of premiums by the Essex 
County Socicty. In the meantime, we hope ey- 
ery manufacturer will send us to the Show at 
Lawrence, such as they now have, that the far- 
mers may understand what a mower is, and how 
it operates. ° 

August 9th, 1854. 


Remarxs.—We have paid good mowers $2,25 
a day thisseason, and they were offered $3,00 per 


day for a few days. Now this will not answer 
for the common farmer ; some cheaper mode of 
cutting his grass must be devised. As our cor- 
respofident states, we have no doubt that the 
true principle of mowing by machinery, has been 
discovered. The machines, however, like most 
others in their incipiency, are imperfect ; use, 
and the genius of our inventors and mechanics 
will soon obviate their present defects. Buta ma- 
chine to be drawn readily by one horse is now 
the great want of the New England farmer. Most 
of them keep one horse—only a comparative few, 
two. If this machine should cut a swarth of on- 
ly two feet, or even 18 inches, and so constructed 





as not to be liable to get out of order, it would 
supply the great present want of our farmers. 
Our correspondent has done well in calling atten- 
tion to this important subject, and we trust that 
a good machine for one horse will be ready before 
another hay harvest comes. 





DESTRUCTION OF BUSHES. 


In many places there are grounds which can- 
not be well plowed, that afford tolerable pastur- 
age. if not too much occupied by bushes. The 
shrubs which are inclined to grow in these situa- 
tions, are alders, briars, of several kinds, whortle- 
berry, &c. When these are permitted to grow, 
they prevent the growth of grass to a great ex- 
tent, and make that which does grow sour and 
worthless. 

The mode usually adopted for killing bushes 
in such circumstances, is tomow them. The ef- 
ficiency of this has been found to depend much 
on the time of the yearin which the work is done. 
Cutting in winter seems to have little effect towards 
destroying them; they start with the return of 
spring, and w rapidly. The effect is nearly 
the same if they are cut while the foliage is de- 
veloping. All trees and shrubs make their annu- 
al growth in a few weeks from the time of put- 
ting out leaves. During the remainder of the sea- 
son the wood hardens and the buds of the next 
season’s foliage are set. The juncture when the 
leaves have attained their full size, and the growth 
of the season is checked, is sometimes called ‘*turn 
of thesap.’”’ The vitality of many plants is great- 
ly impaired if they are cut off at this time: But 
with another species, cutting at another period— 
the last of August, is more fatal. 

The black alder usually grows in moist, rich 
ground, such as is very natural to grass. From 
their rapidity of growth they soon occupy the 
ground to the exclusion of other vegetation, and 
appropriating the best soil to their use, they oc- 
casion much loss. Attempts are often made to 
eradicate them, which do not succeed, and this 
produces discouragement, which induces the far- 
mer to allow them to grow unmolested. The re- 
sults of trials at cutting alders at various seasons 
of the year, have proved that the above mentioned 
is preferable. We might cite much evidence in 
ae of this, but perhaps what we have al- 
ready said may induce some one to undertake the 
work. 

In killing briars and small bushes, bruising 
sometimes answers better than cutting. A tool 
called a ‘*bush whacker’’ has been used for this 
purpose. 

Briars and whortleberry bushes may be kept 
down by sheep, after having been closely cut with 
a scythe. It is necessary, however, to stuck heay- 
ily in order to compel the sheep to eat the bushes 
as soon as they start. If the bushes are closel 
_— down for a year or two, the grass will 
and form so close a sward, on good land, that the 
bushes will have little chance to grow. It is im- 

rtant that when the work is begun it be 
followed up. Once mowing may he partly 
effectual, but if the sprouts are not cut at the 
oe a time the next season, the labor is ina great 

egree lost.— Boston Cultivator. 
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THE SUMMER ROSE APPLE. 

This apple (dotted line) is known not only by 
the name above, but as Woolman’s Early, and 
Woolman’s striped Harvest. Downine pronoun- 
ces it.a very pretty and very excellent apple, 
highly esteemed as a desert fruit, and describes it 
as. follows :—‘‘Fruit scarcely of medium size, 
roundish, Skin smooth, rich waxen yellow, 
streaked and blotched with a little red on the 
sunny side. Stalk rather short, and slender, ca- 
lyx closed, set in an even basin. Flesh tender, 
abounding with sprightly juice. Ripens early in 
August. 


Tuomas says it is fine in all localities. Better) 


in quality for the table than Early Harvest, but 
less productive. 





THE EARLY STRAWBERRY APPLE. 

This apple (plain lines) is the American Red 
Juneating of Manninc. Tuomas says it ripens 
one to three weeks later than the Early Harvest, 
is productive and good in all localities. Cox says 
it is a moderate grower and good bearer. Down- 
ING says it is a beautiful variety, which is said to 
have originated in the neighborhood of New York, 
and appears in the markets there from July to 
September. Its sprightly flavor, agreeable per- 
fume, and fine appearance, place it among the 
very finest summer apples. 

Fruit roundish, narrowing toward the eye. 
Skin smooth and fair, finely striped and stained 
with bright and dark red, on a yellowish white 
ground. Stalk slender, and an inch and a half! 
long. 

Tue Farner or Sanrrary Reroru.—About eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, Plutarch discharged the 
duties of ‘commissioner of sewers and public 
buildings” in his native city of Charonea. The 


very fashionable people sneered at the ‘‘commis- 
sioner,’’ and wondered that a gentleman should 
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sense sort of people thought it odd that a philos- 
opher should Mewelf inte a puddle- 
man ; while Plutarch’s most intimate fri 
seem to have had a deal of sarcastic humor, 
delighted to remind him of the remarkably exal- 
ted office to which his genius had raised him. On 
one of these occasions, the honest biographer made 
a reply worthy to be adopted as the motto of all 
sanitary reformers. ‘It is not for myself,’ said 
he, ‘‘that I do these things, but for m A 
The usefulness takes off the disgrace; and 
meaner the office I sustain, the greater the com- 
pliment I pay to the public.”’—The Common- 
wealth (Glasgow newspaper.) 
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For the New England Farmer. 


ITCH, OR SCAB, IN SHEEP. 


There are few diseases, perhaps, more gonna 
or more deservedly dread than the ‘*seab.”” 
many sections of the country, where sheep hus- 
bandry is pursued on an extensive scale, the 
resulting from its prevalence, in years past, have 
been immense. It is, indubitably, a contagious 
disease, and while it is easily Laie i eer sim- 

le contact, is often communicated to ani that 

ave never been brought in collision with those 
diseased. Like many of the virulent and loathe- 
some diseases which have of late years astonished 
mankind by their unheralded appearance, and per- 
plexed moihenl men by their inveteracy, it may 
well be called ‘‘a pestilence which walketh in 
darkness ; ’’ though we are not perhaps warrant- 
ed in considering it strictly epidemic, though # 
sometimes seems to be conveyed through the at 
mosphere, and particularly in those seasons when 
there is a super-abundance of wet, and which are 
pate unfavorable to sheep in various 
ways. The diagnoses and treatment of this trou- 
blesome disease, are thus explained by one whose 
experience in veterinary practice entitles his opin- 
ions and prescriptions in this, as well as in all oth+ 
er matters connected with his profession, to re- 


t -— 
Peele is discovered by the animal’s constantly rub- 
bing or scratching itself, and making at the same 
time a peculiar motion with the lips. The seabs 
are sometimes dry and sometimes moist, and 
very rapidly, though the animal continues healthy 
in other , and generally more healthy than 
before. terwards, however, the disorder be- 
comes internal, the sheep becomes emaciated, and 
dies from weakness and pain. If the seab is ob- 
served at an early period, it may easily be cured, 
or at least prevented from spreading. One of the 
best remedies is a strong decoction of to 
be applied to the diseased , after scra’ 
off the scabs with a comb or other instrument.— 
The decoction of tobacco mixed with lime-water 
and oil of vitriol, and used constantly for some 
time, will generally effect a radical cure ; another 
excellent remedy is a decoction of hellebore mixed 
with vinegar, sulphur, and spirits of tine, 
Internal remedies are of no use except when the 
disorder has induced other complaints by weaken- 
i, her general health.”’ 

heep are no doubt greatly injured, oftentimes, 
by co tto low, wet pastures, where they 





stoop to anything so low; the ordinary common 


damp and cold ground. It is genera 


are forced to eat aquatic grasses, and re 
| eneraly wall 
known that the most favorable regions for sheep 
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breeding, and those in which it has been most suc- 
cessfully pursued, are those of a hilly, mountain- 
ous description, and where little or no aquatic 
vegetation is produced. High lands, even if dry 
am arid, are always favorable to this animal. 





AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN OHIO. 
It is with more than ordinary pleasure, that we 
insert the letter below. First, because it is strong 
evidence that the great want of the farmer—a 
systematic education, or, knowledge systematized 
—is beginning to be properly appreciated, and 
that through such appreciation, means will be 
derived to educate him as thoroughly for his pur- 
suit as are the lawyer, physician or clergyman, 
for theirs. Secondly, because it will show our 
New England people what those in a sister State 
are attempting, and they may thus catch the 
spirit of their Western neighbors. And, thirdly, 
because by giving publicity to their plans we may, 
in some degree, promote the noble work in which 
they have engaged. 
* The great Art of Agriculture demands more of; 
the heads, as well as the hands, of ““Young Amer- 
ica.’’ Too many young men forsake it for in-door 
occupations, vastly more appropriate for the other 
sex. An advertisement in the morning paper, 
of a large city, will bring five hundred applications 
for a clerkship in a counting-room, in a single 
week, while scarcely a dozen will answer the call 


for a good gardener, or superintendent of a farm, 
though the compensation of the latter shall be 


much the largest. False notions of gentility have 
put the best hat and boots on the clerk,—and 
while he shines in his broad-cloth, he too often 
starves in his garret ! 

We do not ask that all shall be farmers, but 
gnly that those who do engage in the profession 
shall work understandingly—shall not labor 
through life at cross purposes, by applying to 
their acres what they already contain in excess, 
and rob them unto sterility of that which they 
cannot spare. And so of their plants and ani- 
mals. 

Little hope have we of substantial progress and 
improvement among ourselves, enshrouded by our 
own ignorance and indifference—indifference worse 
than ignorance itself—and the care and toil of 
the farm. Ignorance begets ignorance, and in- 
difference its like. Ifa niore intimate knowledge 
of the operations of nature in the springing, growth 
and perfection of plants and animals, and a high- 
er appreciation of the fitting and beautiful in all 
the manifestations of Deity about Him, will not 
give character and tone to the profession, and im- 
bue the farmer with an intense love of the calling, 
then, indeed, shall we despair. But we fling all 
fears to the winds on that score. Educate the la- 
borer so that he shall comprehend his work, and 





the point is gained. He shall find a sort of fas- 


cination, even in hoeing potatoes, when he under- 
stands how he increases the means of fertilization 
in so doing; how many millionsof mouths he opens 
about his feet ready to catch the genial nourish- 
ment ever ready to drop fatness into them from 
the surrounding atmosphere. His educated mind 
shall not prompt him to fling the old bone under 
the wall as before, but he will hear the famishing 
plant ery for some element essential to its growth, 
and to appease it, he will bury the bone within 
its reach in the mellow earth, and dream of seeing 
its numerous roots encircling it in joyful embra- 
ces ! 

The farmer delyes in the dark, he deals in myste- 
ries, he guesses at results, and hopes his crops will 
be remunerative, because he ‘‘does the best he can.”’ 
He does ‘not, as does the merchant, make arith- 
metical calculations of loss and gain, and rely 
upon them as approximating the actual results. 
But why should he not know, as a general thing, 
what the gain shall be, nearly, upon any given 
amount of seed sown, or animal or plant reared? 
Why merely for want of accurate knowledge of 
the things wherewith he labors. He has ‘little 
system, and has studied and thought but Itttle, 
not because he had no desire, but because the op- 
portunity for investigation had not been placed 
before him. If we thought it would not startle 
the reader we should say that there ought not to 
be much uncertainty as fo the result of crops, 
even in our changeable climate. 1f we could know 
what kind of soil is best adapted to the growth of 
wheat, what depths its roots would like to run, 
when it ought to be sowed and when harvested, 
does any one doubt that we should get a good 
crop nine times out of ten? And so of all other 
grains and grasses, and every other department of 
the farm—the cattle, sheep, swine, horses, poul- 
try, butter, cheese and roots. 

Do any believe that this knowledge,so essential, 
cannot be obtained? That the Creator has in- 
volved the primitive employment of man—that 
upon which he must depend for subsistence, and 
which underlies and sustains all others—in 
a labyrinth of difficulties and uncertainties s0 
complicated as to defy the powers of that mind 
which He, too, gave! No, no, it cannot be so. We 
only lack the proper instrumentalities. Let these 
be set at work, and light will soon shine upon the 
darkness that surrounds us. But we will not 
keep the reader longer from the letter. 

College Hill, Ohio, Aug. 3, 1854. 

To THe Eprror :—It is contemplated to hold a 
Mass Convention at this place, the site of Farmers’ 
College, and adjacent to Cincinnati, on 13th, 14th 
and 15th of Sept. next. Measures have been tak- 
en to secure attendance from all the ‘‘ West,”’ and 
we are encouraged in the belief that, responsive to 
our invitations, delegates from every section of 
the Union will be present. 

It is proposed to continue the session of the 
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Convention for three days, as above indicated, in 
order to afford opportunity for the discussion of 
various matters connected with the io topics 
then to be considered, and on the third day to 
have a mass attendance, and popular addresses 
delivered by men whose abilities are known, and 
whose influence and efforts have been directed to 
the furtherance of this important educational 
movement. We accordingly address you, solicit- 
ing your attendance with us on that occasion. 
The trustees of Farmers’ College, being now 
about to conclude the contract for the purchase 
of a Model Farm, adjacent to the institution, to 
be employed by the Agricultural department, as 
the experimental laboratory, for the teaching of 

icultural science, in its theory and practice, 
it is proposed on the occasion of this Convention 
to dedicate this Farm, with appropriate ceremo- 
nies, to the uses of industrial education, in all the 
diversified departments of agriculture. We think 
the occasion will be one of peculiar interest to the 
scholar—it is already attracting no small measure 
of public attention, and is eliciting univeral pub- 
lic approval. 

Permit us then, though strangers personally, 
yet not strangers to your reputation, to urge our 
poco inviting your attendance. - 

hould it be found impracticable for you to fa- 
vor us with your presence, permit us to ask at 
our hand, such written expressions of your views 
in reply to this, as your leisure may admit, and 
allow us the public use thereof, on the occasion 
referred to. To the end that you may be more 
thoroughly apprised of the aim and scope of our 
educational enterprise, and informed of our pres- 
ent condition and future prospects, we have taken 
the liberty of mailing to your address, a circular, 
our last annual catalogue, and the Inaugural 
Address of Prof. Aen, delivered at our last 
Commencement. 

Hoping to hear from you favorably at your 
earliest convenience, I subscribe myself, in behalf 
of the Board. Most respectfully, &c. 

F. G. Cary. 

Having thus briefly, and very imperfectly ex- 
pressed our convictions of the want of means 
whereby the farmer may obtain a higher order of 
education than is now common among us, we will 
suggest a few of the subjects which are still 
clothed in almost impenetrable darkness. 

It will not be necessary here, however, for us 
to refer, minutely, to the long agitated questions 
about the time and depth of plowing—the best 
formsof plows—the time of sowing and harvesting 
grain, grasses, flax, and other crops—the best 
modes of increasing and applying manures—the 
true process of raising the largest amount at the 
least cost, of our great staple, Indian Corn ;—nor 
to the numerous questions springing from the em- 
ployment of concentrated fertilizers which still re- 
main untried by the mass of our people, or ques- 
tions relating to the various breeds of neat cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine and poultry. These are so 
prominently*before the public mind, and are so 
essential to the commonest success, that they will 
not be overlooked by any system of investigation 


—_= 

In passing to another class of subjects, we find 
that little or no knowledge is possessed upon them. 
How few of those who have reared a horse or cow, 
know anything of the physiology of either animal! 
In cases of sickness or accident, or in supplying 
their daily amount of food, that seience affords 
them no more instruction than though it did not 
exist, so far as their own investigations have gone. 
To them, also, the various soils are all common 
dirt,—even their names, and the names of the 
rocks which compose them, are among the hidden 
things which are altogether past their finding out. 
Meadows, and springy hills, are wrought upon by 
one generation after another, in order to avoid 
an excess of cold water and bring them to fertility, 
but without advancing one step towards the object 
desired, and what is worse, ever perpetuating the 
bad example upon which they practice. The art 
of draining to them, is as a ‘‘lost art,’’ or as use- 
ful as a problem in the Timbuctoo tongue. 

The same looseness and error which prevail in 
regard to sowing seeds, if practiced by the mer- 
chant in his affairs, would soon bring him to bank- 
ruptey and ruin. Beside the uncertainty as to 
time and place of sowing, we do not give that pre- 
cise quantity of seed and the position best caleu- 
lated to produce the largest return. Thus enor- 
mous quantities of seed, altogether, we believe, 
beyond the common supposition, are annually 
wasted in overseeding. On this point a real prac- 
tical cultivator in England, Mr. Cross, gives his 
experience in the papers of the Bath Society, He 
asserts that he saved full one thousand dallars each 
year in seed, by drilling his grain upon 500 acres 
of land and then horse-hoeing it, instead of sowing 
it broadcast, as is our practice. After close and 
long observation of both modes of sowing, and 
great practical experience himself, it is his opinion 
that 8,000,000 bushels of wheat, 3,000,000 bush- 
els of barley, 1,000,000 bushels of rye, 4,000,000 
bushels of oats and 1,000,000 of peas and beans 
are annually thrown away in England, in super- 
fluous seed. Then it is ascertained that seed 
drilled in and cultivated, produces about a. fifth 
more than when sown broadcast. Thisisa Iso aloss, 
and is a far greater one than that sustained in the 
seed itself. 

There is, also, a best way of planting, rearing 
and shaping fruit trees, and of collecting and 
packing the fruit :—yet the practice is almost as 
diversified as the cultivators themselves. The con- 
sequences of this is, constant change and uncer- 
tainty on the whole matter, and of course, great 
loss. But the cases already presented are sufli- 
cient for our present purpose. 

On all these the profession needs the results of 
the most thorough and enlightened experimenta 
with steady and patient investigation. On the 
sowing of seeds, for instance, it requires a field 





at all worthy of the name. 


of several acres, where the various grains shall be 
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sown side by side, broadcast and in drills, with 
various quantities of seed in each, and deposited 
at various depths, and then accurate returns ren- 
dered of the cost of labor and seed, and the pro- 
duct of each experiment. In this way such infor- 
mation may be obtained as will settle the ques- 
tions presented, command the attention and re- 
spect of the cultivator, and greatly increase the 
product of a given amount of investment and la- 


bor. Some of the questions which occur to us at; 


present are as follows :— 


1. Can the chemist so analyze soils as to tell 
the farmer, with certainty, what particular ele- 
ment, if any, is lacking in a particular soil, to 
perfect a crop of wheat, or any other crop he may 
desire to plant ? 

2. Can this be done at such a cost as to enable 
the common farmer to avail himself of its bene- 
fits? 

3. If the two preceding questions are answered 
affirmatively, can the chemist state, with confi- 
dence, what quantity of,lime, or potash, or am- 
monia, or phosphate, or any thing else, each acre 
should require for any given crop? 

4. What are the benefits of draining and irriga- 
tion to lands, and what are the true modes of op- 
eration to realize them * 

These are questions of the first importance to 
the agriculturist—indeed, they are so to the 
world—and are sufficient to show our views 
of the many points which ought to be set- 
tled and established by some competent and high 
authority. We are aware that these questions are 
answered in the books—but the books don’t agree. 
They have been written, some of them, by em- 
pyrics ; some are the garbled extracts of mere col- 
lators, and some by those who wish the profession 
well, but whose zeal ever outstrips their knowl- 
edge, and makes them unsafe guides. 

There are, also, an hundred questions of lesser 
magnitude, that demand a solution from high, 
competent authority—such as, 

1. In reclaiming swamp lands, has it been as- 
certained at what depth from the surface the 
water should be taken off, in order to produce the 
most, and the best quality, of English grass? 

2. What is dry swamp mud worth, per cord, 
for agricultural purposes? 

3. Where farms are drained, is the old system 
of transverse ditching the lowest parts of the land 
still udhered to, or are the true principles of drain- 
ing applied * 

4. Where large quantities of stones have been 
taken from a field, including those so large as to 
require blasting, does the land remain equally as 
fertile as it was before they were removed ? 

5. What is the most expeditious way of getting 
rid of large stones, when they are not wanted for 
building or other purposes? 

Then there are numerous questions relating to 


the feeding of stock, and to the stock itself—in 
relation to the grass and root crops, fo the various 
fruits, implements, &c., all of which seem to be 
involved in doubt and uncertainty. 

We cannot be present on the interesting occa- 
‘sion mentioned in the letter, and have been able 
to throw out these crude remarks in the midst of 
sickness and suffering. We shall send, however, 
with this, the well-considered plan of a Mode 
Farm,furnished by our Associate, Mr. Frencu,and 
published in the fourth volume of the monthly 
Farmer. 

We have no confidence, however, in the success 
of this cause in any institution where it is intro- 
duced to catch the popular favor and made to take 
a secondary place. As it underlies and sustains 
all the other occupations of man-all arts, sciences 
and trades, so does it all our institutions of learn- 
ing. Let the national agriculture languish, and 
all these will suffer with it. But let it be gener- 


ously sustained—let those engaged in prosecuting 
it be enlightened in the manifold operations which 
it requires, and the whole body politic will feel 
its pulse and power. 


DYING SELDOM A VERY PAINFUL 
PROCESS. 





Aventis to my observation, the mere act of 
dying is seldom in any sense of the word, a very: 
inful process. It is true that some persons die 
in a state of bodily torture, as in cases of tetanus ; 
that the dr , dying of delerium tremens, is 
haunted by terrific visions ; and that the victim of 
that most terrible of all diseases, hydrophobia, in 
addition to those peculiar bodily sufferings from 
which the disease has derived its name, may be in 
a state of terror from the supposed presence of 
frightful objects, which are presented to him‘ as 
realities, even to the last. But these and some 
other instances which I might adduce, are excep- 
tions to the general rule, which is, that both men- 
tal and bodity suffering terminate long before the 
scene is finally closed. Then, as to the actual 
fear of death, it seems to me that the Author of 
our existence, for the most part, gives it to us 
when it is intended that we should live, and takes 
it away from us when it is intended that we 
should die. Those who have been long tormented 
by bodily pain are generally less anxious to die, 
as they ever were to live. So it often is with those 
whose life has been protracted to an extreme old 
age, negens the usual period of mortality, even 
when they labor under no actual disease. It is 
not very common for any one to die merely of old 
age. ButI have known this to happen; anda 
happy conclusion it has seemed to be of worldly 
cares and joys. It was like falling to sleep, never 
to wake again in this state of existence. e 
retaining all their faculties, and quite aware that 
their dissolation is at hand. Others offer no si 
of recognition of external objects, so that it is 
possible for us to form any positive opinion wheth- 
er Kc do or do pes retain their —— ; and 
others again, as ve already stated, who ap 
to be insensible and Rabe oy when carefully 
watched, are found not to be so in reality, but 


they die contentedly.— Psychological Inquiries. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN DROUGHT, 
_ CROPS, &e. 


I have not the honor of being the oldest inhabi- 
tant, 80 cannot say what has , but for 27 
years, during which time I have been a resident 
of this valley, I have never known such a drought 
asatpresent. Weare literally dried up. Streams, 
large and small, are very low; some, on which 
are mills, have no water except in holes. Since 
June 10th, only 2.81 inches of rain—1.21 in June, 
1.60 in July, and the last only .02 July 29th.— 
June was 3o colder than last year, July 54° 
warmer. 

May and June were favorable for grass, of 
which there has been a great crop, and well se- 
cured; oats, wheat and rye, a full average ; 
corn and potatoes, many pieces a total failure ; 
buckwheat, carrots, &c., do. In some towns 
there have been showers, so there may be half 
i Fruit—apples not one-fourth an average, 

very small; pears few ; plums, the most har- 
pes, early ones 
Isabella and other late ones promise 
G. 


dy plenty, others very few ; 
il se i 
well 


Burlington, Vt., Aug. 19. 





For the New England Farmer. 


GRAPE WINE--HEN LICE, &c. 


Mr. Eprror :—Last spring I took half of a flour 
barrel and filled it with dirt—took downa branch 
of a grape vine that grows in my field, and buried 
it therein, according to the directions laid down 
in Cotz’s Fruit Book. And now, after outting 
it from the parent vine, what shall I do with it? 
Shall I plant it this fall, or not until spring, if 
not until spring, what shall I do with it this fall 
and winter? (a.) 

I saw in the N. E. Farmer, (to which I ama 
subscriber) of July 29, a recipe for making cur- 
rant wine, but I have looked in vain as yet, for a 
resipe to make grape wine. Cannot you inform 
me how to make good wine from our common na- 
tive grape? (b.) 

I have noticed in the Farmer that different cor- 
respondents have told their methods for destroy- 
ing the curculio, striped bugs, lice on cattle, &c., 
&c., but no one has ever told how to destroy lice 
on fowls. In a partof the bay in my barn I kee 
corn husks in the winter, and in the summer 
keep my sleigh and meal barrels, &e. My hens 
make nests in my sleigh and about in the bay and 
lay and set and hatch chickens there. The other 
day I found to my surprise that my sleigh, plow, 
&c., were covered with myriads of lice. I looked 
in the henroost, which F the bay, and found 
they were there, too. Now if you can inform me 
through the columns of the Farmer, of any meth- 
od that will destroy such vermin, I shall be very 
much oy gee I am about building a henery, and 
how shall I manage to keep it clear from being 
infested with — ? (¢.) . 

Respectfu: ours, GNORAMUS. 
Wrentham, Aap, 1854. 

Remarks.—(a.) Transplant your grape, after 
the frost has killed the leaves, into the spot where 
you wish it to remain, see that no standing water 
can remain about it, and protect it slightly through 


winter with the boughs of evergreees, or coarse - 
hay or straw. , 

(d.) B. F. Ovrrnit, Esq., of Pelham, N. H., 
will instruct you how to make wine from the na- 
tive grape. 

(c.) Vermin on fowls may be destroyed b 
slightly greasing or oiling, the top of the head of 
each fowl, and applying it under the wings. Feed 
to them an occasional mash of boiled onions and 
Indian meal ; rub the roosts with raw onions. A 
correspondent in last year’s volume of the month- 
ly Farmer, says that a feather dipt into spirits of 
turpentine, and the parts most infested touched 
with it, will destroy the intruders. The oil, how- 
ever, will be effectual, if persisted in, as the spir- 
acles or breathing pores of the body become 
clogged and they cannot breathe. 





RECIPE FOR MAKING GRAPE WINE. 

Eps, Rurau :—For the gratification of your cor- 
respondent, ““H: B.,” of Toledo, and 
other readersof your excellent paper, 1 su 
for insertion the following mode of making Gra 
Wine. It may be affirmed that from the days of 
Noa down to the present time, good wine, eith- 
er from the juice of grapes or any other fruit, has 
been obtained only through the ——_ process of 
ferméntation. My practice in making wine for 
the past twenty years, has been as follows: 

hen the grapes are fully ripe, and have been 

removed from the vineyard to the place assigned 
for making the wine, they should be assorted, and 
all the green and decayed ones removed. Then 
put them into a barrel, about a bushel at a ti 
stems and grapes, and pound them thoroughly till 
all the grapes are mashed. Continue the process 
till all are finished that you wish to make up at 
tbat time. The next process is to press out the 
juice or must. Then toevery gallon add two 
pounds of sugar, and stir it thoroughly till all the 
sugar is dissolved. It is then put into barrels for 
the purpose of fermentation, there to remain, with 
frequent filling up to supply the waste, till the 
pomace is fermented off. A supply of the 
must should be on hand for that purpose. The 
barrels should not be bunged up until the fer- 
menting process is about completed. This may 
be easily aecertained by placing your ear to the 
bung. If im April or May the wine should be 
found clear, it may be racked off, but if unsettled 
should he left till fall. If the wine is found to 

just what you want it at the time of racking, 
bottle as seach as you choose ; but if not, let it re- 
main on the lees, and the article will increase in 
character and strength. 

I would remark that all grapes raised in this 
section of the country, do not contain 

orsaccharine matter to make good 

without the addition of sugar. H. N. be 
—Rural New- Yorker. 





Savine Sweer Poraro Vings ror Szep.—A. P. 
Strobel sends to the Georgia Telegraph thie fol- 
lowing : 
“Sweet potato vines may be saved during the win- 
ter, and used the following spring in pro 





anew crop. I have tried the experiment 
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’ this year, to my entire satisfaction. In the fall 
(any time before frost) the vine may be cut in any 
convenient length, and in layers, on the 
surface of the earth, to the depth of twelve or 
eighteen inches, cover the vines whilst damp,with 
partially rotted straw, (either pine or wheat will 
answer) to the depth of six inches, and cover the 
whole with a light soil about four inches deep. 
In this way the vines will keep during the winter, 
and in the spring they will put out sprouts as 
abundantly as the potato itself when bedded. 
The draws or sprouts can be planted first, and 
the vine itself can be subsequently cut and used 
as we generally plant slips. This experiment is 
worthy the oe of farmers, as ‘vd — 
save & ¢ man tatoes, (particu on 
large Slaatations) which, can Agee for fh - 
ing t every farmer, however, make the ex- 
periment for himself,and be governed by the 
result.’’ 


SINGULAR CASE OF INSTINCT IN A 
HORSE. 





barks on plates, and put them in the closet and 
lace where the ants gate. They are very 
ond of these,and will collect on them in myriads. 
When they. have collected on them, make a gener- 
al auto-da-fe, by turning nuts and ants together 
into the fire, and then replenish the plates with 
fresh nuts. After they have become so thinned 
off as to cease collecting on the plates, er 
some gum camphor, and put it in the holes and 
crevices, whereupon the remainder of them will 
speedily vamose. It may help the process of get- 
ting them to assemble on the shell-barks to re- 
move all edibles out of their way for the time. 





TIMELY PARAGRAPHS. 
_ The following beautiful passage, by Washing- 
ton Irving, in the ‘‘Home Book of the Pictur- 
esque,”’ might almost make a day cheerful : 
And here let me say a word in favor of those vi- 


cissitudes of our climate which are too often made 
the subject of exclusive repining. If they annoy 


We do not remember ever to have heard of a|%® occasionally by changes from hot to cold, from 
more remarkable exhibition of equine intelligence wet to dry, they give ns one of the beadtial ett. 


than the one which follows :— 


Mr. A. had for a considerable time a span of 


sprightly little horses, that he had never separa- 
ted. In the stable, in the field, and the harness, 


mates in the world. They give us the brilliant 
sunshine of the south of Europe, with the fresh ver- 
dure of the north. They float oursummer sky with 
clouds of gorgeous tints or fleecy whiteness, and 


they have always been together. This has caused ound down codling showers to refresh the panting 


yyy: attachment to grow up between them. 
A few 


earth and keep it green. Our seasons are all po- 


ays ago he went with them out to Lake etical; the phenomena of our heavens are full of 


Minnetooka, on a fishing excursion. Taking them sublimity and beauty. . . 
aa of the carriage, hel ed them to the lake and|,V ™ter with us has none of its proverbial gloom. 


tied them several rods apart on a strip of wy 
that grew upon the shore, and left them 4 eed. 
Returning to the shantee, he threw himself upon : : 
the floor, to wait the return of the party who had doubled brightness to the day ; when at night the 


repaired to the lake to fish. 


It may have its howling winds, and whirling snow 
storms; but it has also its long intervals of cloud- 
less sunshine, when the snow-clad earth gives re- 


stars beam with intensest lustre, or the moon floods 


ot much time had elapsed before the sound of the whole landscape with her most limpid radi- 


approaching horses’ feet attracted his attention, 


ance; and then the joyous outbreak of spring, 


: bursting at once into leaf and blossom, redundant 
= ae eS cen ae oe heed eae _ area and vociferous With life !—and 
giving one neigh, returned at a slow gallop, yet ; . tay cent act nd hae heen Rs bees ve: 
under evident excitement, to the spot where, but uptuousness and evening glory—its airy palaces 


a few moments before, he and his companion had 


of the sun-gilt clouds piled up in a deep azure sky ; 


: . + aiand its gustsoftempest of almost tropical gran- 
ce hee ee “— ee hemp sme ty - deur, when the forked lightning and the bellowing 


duct, Mr. A. immediately followed, and found 
the other lying in the water, entangled in the 
rope, and struggling to keep his h 

aed. While Mr. A. proceeded to disen- 
ga 


thunder volley from the battlements of heaven, 
and shake the sultry atmosphere—and the sublime 


from being melancholy of our autumn, magnificent in its de- 


cay, withering down the pomp and pride of a 


ge the unfortunate horse, his noble benefactor woodland country, yet reflecting beck from its 


stood by, manifesting the utmost solicitude and i, ellow forests the goldenserenity of the sky, sure- 


sympathy, and when his mate was extricated from 
his situation, and again upon his feet upon terra 


we may say in our climate ‘‘the heavens declare 


the glory of God, and the firmament showeth forth 


firma, the generous creature exhibited the most his handiwork ; day unto day uttereth speech ; and 


unquestionable signs of satisfaction and joy. That 
this intelligent animal should have noticed the 
unfortunate situation of his mate—that he should 
know where to apply for rescue, and in his ef- 
forts should sunder a three-fourths of an inch 
rope, and finally that he should exhibit so high 


night unto night showeth knowledge.”’ 





Wao can Sranp tHe Heat *—tThe editor of the 
Buffalo Democracy, an experienced iron worker, 
gives the capacity of different classes of people to 
endure heat. He has noticed that nearly all the 


an appreciation of the event, are curious circums|deaths from excessive heat of this summer have 
stances to us, and commend themselves to the|been among emigrants. They cannot stand our 
thoughtful consideration of those who would limit|hot dry summers. He says that in blast furnaces 


the power of reasoning to the “‘genus homo.’’— 
St. Anthony’s Express. 





House Ants.—The best way to 


and rolling mills the Irish will endure more hard 
and hot work than the Americans of Ohio, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, or Indiana. Yet it is of rare 


t rid of ants|occurrence thatan American dies of sun-stroke. 





is to seta quantity of cracked walnuts or shell-|The English and the Welsh endure hot work about 
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fire better than any other . Sweating does 
not seem to exhaust them asit doesa yankee.— 
They will do hard work in a blast furnace in the 
most sweltering weather of our summers, better 
than even the n This is the experience of| 
iron masters in Virginia. 





Sizzep.—There is no better description given of 
the “p roach of sleep, than that. which we find in 
one of Leigh Hunt’s pap2rs in the Indicator : 

‘It is a delicious movemeut certainly, that of 
being well nestled in bed, and feeling that you 
shall drop ntly to sleep. The good is to come, 
not — ; the limbs have been just tired enough to 
render the remaining in one posture delightful ; 
the labor of the day is done. A gentle failure of 
the perceptions comes creeping over; the spirit 
of consciousness disengages itself more, and with 
slow and hushing degrees, like a mother detach- 
ing her hand from that of her sleeping child ; the 
mind seems to have a balmy lid closed over it like 
the eye; ‘tis closing more—’tis closed. The 
mysterious spirit has gone to take its airy 
rounds.”’ 

— 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


ay A limited number of advertisements of an appropriate 
character will be inserted in the monthly Farmer at the follow- 
ing 














RATES. 
For one square 15 lines, one insertion. .........+-$1,00 
For each subsequent insertion..... ceccccccsces ce cecSO 


ir The above rates will be charged for all advertisements, 
whether longer or shorter. 


| 


THE BOSTON AND WORCESTER 


EAGLE DOUBLE PLOWS. 











superior merits of these Plows consist in 
1. The mode of attaching the forward mould-board to the 
beam, by which great strength and durability are secured, as also 
the various desirable changes in debt of work and relative depth 
of each plow, the same being regulated to any shade of nicety, 
With perfect facility: 

2. The entire and handsome overturning of the sod furrow, by 
the forward mould-board, to the extent of the whole width of far- 
row taken by the plow, placing it beneath, out of the way of the 
teeth of the harrow, cultivator, or other implement, so that it is 
in no case dragged to the surface in the after cultivation of the 
cro) . 


Pp: 

8. The thorough and finished work done by the rear mould- 
board, in taking up its furrow,of under soil and sifting or scat- 
tering it over the inverted sod, so as to entirely fill to thesurface, 
and at the same time break open any undue cohesion of the soil, 
leaving the plowed land in a perfectly pulverized condition, re- 
quiring little labor with the harrow or other surface-working in- 
strument,—and indeed, in all tolerably free loams, rendering the 
use of these instruments, as pulverizers, quite : 

4. The remarkably light draught of the plow, in proportion to 
the sae of work and the thoroughness of pulverization ac- 
com, ed. 

Several sizes of the BOSTON AND WORCESTER EAGLE 
DOUBLE PLOW, are made by the subscribers, from patterns of 
their own original invention. They invite their friends and cus- 
tomers to examine these Plows, as to qnality and durability of 

hness and finish 


material, thoroug of construction, and to test 
— properties. 

factory at Worcester, and Wareh Quincy Hall, ov: 
the Market, Boston. / ust dis 


RUGG NOURSE, MASON & OO. 
April 30, 1853. — 


U.S. and Foreign Patent Agency, 
No. 39 Srarz Srreer, Bosron. 


SAMUEL COOPER, 
ATE Chief Examiner in the U. 8. Patent Office, procures Pa- 


tents in this and Foreign Countries. 
REFERENCES. 
The und » Principal and Assistant Examiners in the 
United States t Office, have for several years been well ao- 


iss Odhen and tebe peasant cating that be is 0 Guanine 
8 a 

of the highest moral character, of unquestioned knowledge. 
business and practice of the Office, and that 
ments are such as eminently fit him for the business in which he 


is about to engage. 
Hewyry B. Renwicx, Principal 
L. D. Gats, 8 ee 
J. H. Lang, 


T. R. Pears, 

Tos. H. Everert, Assistant 
¥. Sovurscate Smrz, Examiners. 
Wm. Cuauncy Lanepox, 


Mr. Cooper, I fully and heartily concur ia the foregoing recom 
mendation made by my late colleagues. 


Dec. 31. tt Late Principal nearaines of Phteute. 
J. H. HAMMOND, 


ARCHITECT. 


HE subscriber offers his services to those about erecting 
or altering old, buildings. He will furnish 

working plans, specifications, and every thing in 
clear understanding of what is wanted. He thinks he is 
present some new views in the construction of Barns, or in 
ing old ones, whereby more conveniencies may be 
at less expense. His c will be so moderate as to 
every farmer to avail himself of his services. 

Address J. H. HAMMOND, Grafton, Mass. 

May 27, 1854. 


Super--Phosphate of Lime. 


HIS celebrated Fertilizer, where it has been fairly tested 
last year, has been found equal, and in many cases 
to the best Peruvian Guano in its immediate effect, and 
more permanently beneficial to the land. It is adapted 
soil in which there is a deficiency of Phosphate, which 
the case. All crops are benefited by its application. I 
posed of ground bone, decomposed by sulphuric acid, to 
added —— proportion of Peruvian Guano, Sulphate 
monia, &e. 

For sale, with full directions for use, in bags of 160 pounds 
each. No charge for package. All bags will be branded “0. B. 
DeBurg, No. 1 Super-Phosphate of Lime.” 

GEO. DAVENPORT, 
nonene the manufacturer, 5 Commereial, corner of 
ton. 





Ft 
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Feb. 18, 1854. tf 
Improved Church Vanes, 
ALL COPPER, 


MANUFACTUBED BY 


MESSRS. J. & C. HOWARD, 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS., 
Mx be purchased at the Quincy Hall Agricultural Warehouse 
South Market Street, Boston. 
July 1, 1854. tf . 





Suffolk Pigs. 


The subscriber has the pure Suffolk 
for sale from 3 to 4 months old, alse a 


© of half blood. 
ABNER EAVEN, 
Jan. 14, 1854. tt. ’ 


Ground Plaster, 


R SALE, at White’s Mills, HAVERHILL, Mass. Apply to 
poAMES dD. WHITE. ; 
very Farmer who desires to renovate poor pastures, improve 
his mowing, increase and improve his crops of corn and pota- 
toes, should give this article a full trial; it is a great addition to 
any compost heap. 











Fine clover usually follows the sowing of plaster. 
Jan. 28, 1864. tf. 
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Fertilizers. 
EST PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Super-Phosphate of Lime.—*DeBurg’s No. 1.” 
Poudrette, of the best quality. 
Ground Plaster, suitable for agricultural purposes. 
Ground Bone, Bone Dust and Burnt Bone. 
Also, Grass Seeds ef reliable quality at the lowest market priee. 
EO. DAVENPORT, 


5 Commercial, corner of Chatham Street, Boston. 
Feb. 18, 1854. tf* 


sc ncaenage Imported Stock. 

- ~ The subscriber offers for a limited period, 
to allow the use of the following unrivalled 
stock of cattle, to all persons wishing to 
improve their farm stock, who will agree 
to rear the young 

- Ms Full Blood Alderney Bull “Major Jack 
Downing,” Full Blood Ayrshire Bull, “Washington,” First Pre- 
mium Mackay Boar, “Webster.” 

G. LEWIS, 


Ww. 
a Farm, Framingham 
ti 





July 8, 1854. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


The proprietors offer for sale an extensive assort. 
ment of fruit and ornamental trees, comprising all 
the ehoice standard varieties, for the Garden or 
Orchard; also Currants, berries, Grape b med 
&e. 1000 Buckthorn and Arbor Vite for Hed, 

. HYD. 





Newton Corner, March 18, 1854. 


3| and a general variety 


7) where the same is received 


Is published on the first of month, by Jouy Raysoup and 
Jeu Wotaus: ob Ainay Market St., Boston. 
SIMON BROWN, Editor. 
FREDERICK HOLBROO: | 
HENRY F. FRENCH, 
7 Terms, $1,00 per annum in advance. 
i Alls ptions to commence with the volume, Jan. 1. 
The Farmer is devoted exclusively to Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, and their kindred Artsand ; making a’ neat won 
ume of 576 octavo pages, embellished with numerous 
It may be elegantly bound in muslin, ¢ Sohaueed and-ait ae 25 
cts. a volume, if left at the office of publication. 
Also — office every Saturday, on a 


An Independent Agricultural Family Newspaper. 

The News Miscellaneous departments, under the charge of 
WILLIAM NDS, will include a full and careful report of 
the news of the Markets, and the news of the week, such as Do- 
mestic, Foreign and Marine Intelligence, Co and Leg- 
islative proceedings, Temperance and Reli 

of Literary and Waioaiinesees matter, ad- 

apted to family reading, comprising more useful and valuable 

ing matter than any other Agricultural Newspaper published 

in New England. Everything of a hurtful or even doubtful ten- 
dency will be carefully excluded from its columns. 

fcr Terms $2,00 per annum in advance. 

The monthly contains nearly the same matter as the Agricul 
tural department of the weekly. 

Oc-7 Postmasters and others, who will forward four new sub- 
seribers on the above named terms, for either publication, shal] 
receive adifth copy gratis for one year. 

Oc All orders and letters should be addressed, post-paid. 


RAYNOLDS & NOURSE, 
Quincy Hax., Sourn Market Srrest, Bostos. 
icp Postace.—The postage on the New England Farmer, 
426) monthly, is 14 cents per quarter, or 6 cents per year, to any 
part of the United States, to be paid in advance at the office 


AGRICULTURAL 


WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


QUINCY HALL, OVER THE MARKET, BOSTON. 


IJ\HE Proprietors having recently enlarged their Warehouses, 
7 T and increased 


their works at Worcester, would Scan f 
invite the attention of Planters and Dealers in AGRICULTURA 
& HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, GARDEN and FLELD 
SEEDS, &c., to their stock, comprising the largest and best as- 
cee = why be found in the United States, which are offered at 


“ot PLOUGHS—we have the greatest variety of kinds and 


_ Sod Ploughs, for flat furrows—improved — 
Ploughs for lapped furrows—improved Stubble Ploughs, which 
are especially adapted to deep tillage, or varying from 6 to 12 
inches in depth. 

Self-sharpening, Hill Side, Sub-soil, Double Mould, Cern, Cot 
ton and Rice Ploughs 

Cylinder Hay Cutters, Smith’s Patent Lever Gate, and others 
Patent Corn Shellers, with and without Separators. Seed Sowers, 
of various sizes and prices. Batchelder’s patent Corn Planter, 
improved. Fanning Mills of various sizes, Horse Powers, Thresh» 
ing Machines, Thermometer Churn, Dash Churn, Corn Planters, 
together with almost every article wanted on the Plantation, 
Farm or Garden. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent gratis on application 

RUGGLES, NOURSE, MA: 
Boston and Worcester, Mass., Jan. 1 1853. 


Homestead for Sale. 


My Farm contains pasturing enough to 
cows, and produces hay sufficient to winter 
that number. It has a good share of the 
tillage land, the soil being a saudy loam, and 8 or 
10 acres are covered with wood and timber. There 
are 70 acres in all. 

The buildings are a large one-story house, with finished cham- 
bers, in good repair; two barns, one 28 by 44, the other 26 by 
36; and a plenty of out-buildings. There is a pump for water 
in > — = an potty . the barn. = Cherries, 

ep produces Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
Currants, &c., in chantines. ” It is situated ten smiles bah Man- 
chester city, res from a depot on the Wilton pict and two 
mules north-east from Amherst Village. 

To secure a ready purchaser to the me 
sell the whole for $1050. 


a 
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Amherst, N. H., Aug. 19, 1854. 





